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THE  BUILDING  OF  ESSEX  BRIDGE. 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  Beverly  and  Salem  was 
observed  with  great  spirit  on 
Monday,  September  24,  1888. 
The  occurrence  naturally  called 
forth  a  general  expression  of 
interest  in  the  old  structure, — 
in  its  history, — in  the  incidents 
of  its  building, — occasioning  a  display  in  itself  worth  going 
far  to  see,  and  commemorating  an  event  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  exaggerated  in  the  estimate  of  its  effects  upon  the 
past  and  future  growth  of  Southern  Essex  County.  The 
weather  was  so  unusual  as  to  rise  quite  above  the  common¬ 
place,  as  a  topic  for  remark.  At  the  close  of  an  excep- 
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tionally  rainy  season,  and  of  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
wettest  Septendier  of  the  century  commemorated,  came 
eight  whole  days  of  incessant  wind  and  rain,  only  inter¬ 
rupted  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  long  enough  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  admirable  programme  announced.  The 
decorations  were  tattered  and  drijiping  before  they  were 
removed.  But  on  the  historic  day  itself  the  skies  were 
fair,  and  so  remained  until  the  last  rocket  was  discharged 
and  the  last  bonfire  had  burned  out.  The  wind,  which 
blew  little  less  than  a  gale  on  Monday  morning,  gave  way 
before  night-fall  to  the  calm  which  is  indispensable  to  such 
a  pageant,  and  resumed  its  sway  again  before  Tuesday’s 
sunset. 

The  celebration  was  spontaneous  and  informal.  Dining 
and  speech-making — the  bane  of  modern  festivities — were 
discarded.  From  early  dawn  to  midnight,  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  bridge  was  seen  by  the  thousands  who  gazed 
upon  it  from  steam-car  windows  near  at  hand,  or  from 
w'ater-craft  floating  about  the  bay,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
thousands  who  made  it  a  duty  or  a  pleasure  to  cross  it 
once  more  that  day,  flaunting  its  streamers  like  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor,  and  decorated  also  with  banners  across 
its  length,  each  inscribed  with  a  bit  of  history  or  senti¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  last  time  the  bridge  had  appeared  in  gala 
dress  before,  w^as  on  the  occasion  of  Lafayette’s  visit  in 
1824.  On  that  day  in  August  there  was  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  in  the  midst  of  which  Captain  George  Dodge,  a  son 
of  the  first  vice-president,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  bridge  corporation,  marched  over  the 
structure  in  the  ranks  of  the  military  escort,  and  on 
the  centennial  day,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  he  crossed  it 
again.  Dr.  John  II.  Batchelder,  president  of  the  Salem 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  which  arranged  the  celebration,  was  also  on 
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the  bridge  as  a  lad  to  see  Lafayette,  and  remembered  a 
trooper  and  his  horse  falling  at  his  feet  on  the  slippery 
planking  as  the  cortege  went  by. 

The  first  of  the  inscriptions  seen  on  approaching  from 
the  Salem  side  read  thus : 

Free  intercourse  helps  fraternal  feeling. 

1788.  1888. 

And  on  the  reverse  of  the  decoration  could  be  read  : 

1788.  What  the  Fathers  bequeathed 
THE  Sons  will  cherish.  1888. 

Upon  the  arch  spanning  the  draw  were  these  words, 
blazoned  on  either  side  : 

1788. 

First  Pier  raised  Mat  3. 

Last  Pier,  September  6. 

Opened  for  Public  Travel,  September  24. 

Cost  $16,000. 

At  the  Beverly  approach,  the  inscriptions  to  be  seen  on 
the  Salem  end  were  reversed,  so  that  the  traveler,  in 
crossing  the  bridge,  found  himself  confronted  by  each  of 
these  suggestive  legends  in  turn.  For  the  day,  the  sign 
board  once  displayed  at  the  toll-gate  and  bearing  the  rates 
of  toll  established  by  law, — it  had  long  been  a  cherished 
relic  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Institute — was  removed  from 
its  retreat  on  the  walls  of  Daland  House  and  restored 
to  its  familiar  abiding  place  beside  the  draw.  Over  the 
landing  on  the  Salem  side,  at  the  end  of  Ferry  Lane, 
were  these  words : 

Fehrt  established  between 
North  Point  and  Cape  Ann  Side  : 

26  December,  1636. 

And  the  legend,  at  the  Beverly  Landing — a  "  town  land¬ 
ing  ”  still, — much  used  within  the  last  half  century  for  the 
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unlading  of  fish  in  transit  from  the  schooner’s  hold  to  the 
drying  fiakes ;  a  process  of  pitching  with  heavy  forks  from 
deep-sunk  dories  into  tip-carts  which  stood,  horse,  cart  and 
man,  waist-deep  in  the  sea, — was  this : 

Ferry  Landing,  laid  out  by  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  5  January,  1698. 

At  night-fall  the  masses  of  interested  spectators,  far 
and  near,  compared  in  numbers  with  the  population  of 
the  two  municipalities  engaged.  A  considerable  police 
force,  under  command  of  City  Marshal  Hart  of  Salem,  and 
another  from  Beverly  under  Chief  of  Police  Woodbury, 
maintained  order,  and  kept  the  concourse  of  pedestrians 
and  of  vehicles  in  constant  motion.  A  new  foot-way  had 
been  lately  added  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge,  the 
strength  of  which,  not  calculated  for  such  an  exigency, 
had  not  before  been  proved,  and  it  was  only  by  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  unreached  desideratum  of  perpetual  motion 
that  the  foot-way  could  be  insured  against  the  massing  of 
spectators  at  eligible  points,  or  the  road-bed  of  the  bridge 
against  an  absolute  blockade  of  carriage  travel.  Fortu- 
nately  no  accident  occurred,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day  was  unalloyed.  Travelers  who  had  seen  the  best 
the  old  world  has  to  offer, — Venice  in  her  evening  beauty, 
— the  "Italienische  Nacht”  of  northern  Europe, — the  fetes 
about  Lake  Lehman  at  the  ingathering  of  the  vintage, — 
the  torchlight  processions  of  boats  on  the  Rhine, — and 
liie  midnight  pageants  which  are  common  on  the  interment 
of  the  Swabian  princes, — found  something  in  the  im¬ 
promptu  display  at  Beverly  Bridge  which  was  wholly  to 
their  liking.  Orne’s  Point  and  the  Willows  showed  their 
beacon  fires — the  Bar,  exposed  by  the  low  tide  which 
made  the  promised  procession  of  wati  r-craft  impossible, 
had  its  bonfire,  and  Ram’s  Horn  Beacon  its  pyramid  of 
flame. 
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The  contemporary  press  has  chronicled  the  display 
with  so  much  elaboration  and  accuracy  of  detail  that 
little  remains  to  say.  From  the  water  battery  at  the  Ju¬ 
nipers  all  the  way  round  to  Tuck’s  Point,  almost  without 
a  break,  stretched  one  continuous  cordon  of  sparkling 
points  of  fire,  while  from  Joshua’s  Mountain  to  the  Gas 
House  wharf,  picked  out  with  gas-jets  and  incandescent 
lights,  and  projected  boldly  against  the  sky,  rose  a  forest 
of  masts  and  electric  poles,  reflected  in  the  sombre  tide 
below,  each  bearing  its  tribute  of  bunting  or  of  flame,  and 
all  brought  into  high  relief,  now  and  again,  by  some  blaz¬ 
ing  rocket  or  exploding  bomb.  The  harbor,  being  natu¬ 
rally  the  best  point  from  which  to  see  the  show,  was  alive 
with  flitting  launches  and  long  lines  of  moving  dories, 
each  bearing  its  lights  and  flags.  The  bridge  stretched 
its  low  outline,  as  though  festooned  with  strings  of  pearls, 
the  powerful  arc-lights  flashing  like  larger  diamonds,  here 
and  there,  all  mirrored  in  the  tide. 

For  most  of  the  day,  Missud’s  famous  Cadet  Band  had 
occupied  a  position  near  the  Salem  Ferry  Landing,  and 
on  the  Beverly  side  another  military  band  was  posted 
high  in  the  air,  at  the  top  of  Girdler’s  coal  elevator,  and 
from  this  lofty  eyrie  took  up  the  strain  in  turn,  like 
strophe  and  antistrophe  in  the  old  Greek  chorus,  so  that 
from  mill-day  until  almost  midnight  the  air  throbbed  with 
martial  music.  The  schools  had  been  dismissed  at  noon, 
and  the  reverberation  of  a  hundred  guns, — Captain  Du- 
chesney’s  Parrot  Battery  ordered  there  for  the  purpose, — 
fifty  rounds  at  high  noon, — fifty  at  sunset, — accented  the 
common  joy  and  made  the  startled  sea-gulls  flutter. 

During  the  day  a  scow,  manned  with  two  sweeps  and  a 
steersman  to  scull,  well  enough  representing  the  ferry  boat 
of  another  century,  plied  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  an  old  chaise  belonging  in  Peabody,  which 
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was  said  to  have  crossed  the  ferry  in  its  better  days,  for 
it  might  well  have  figured  as  the  "  one  hoss  shay”  when 
the  bridge  was  opened,  made  its  trips  across  the  planks 
under  the  guidance  of  our  famous  octogenarian  huntsman, 
Benjamin  Grover,  who  was  arrayed  in  antique  garb  and 
furnished  with  a  horse  and  harness  of  unmistakable  archaic 
pretentions. 

The  Dixey  tavern,  and  George  Cabot’s  house,  where 
"Washington  was  entertained  at  breakfast,  were  both,  with 
other  hospitable  residences  in  Beverly,  in  holiday  attire, 
and  when  the  scene  fitly  closed  at  last,  and  the  harvest 
moon  rose  slowly  behind  the  islands  and  asserted  her 
prerogative,  a  day  of  genuine  and  unique  enjoyment  had 
been  added  to  the  span  of  life.  The  Storm  King,  who 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  abdicated  in  the  interest 
of  hospitality  and  good  neighborhood,  resumed  his  sway. 
It  was  as  though  a  curtain  had  been  lifted  on  the  brilliant 
scene  and  then  let  drop  again. 

Why  all  this  pride,  pomp,  circumstance?  There  are 
other  bridges  as  old, —  as  costly, — as  substantial, — as  pic¬ 
turesque.  Southern  Essex  County  would  seem  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  importance, — and  its  engineering,  which  chal¬ 
lenged  the  admiration  of  Washington,  was  long  ago  out¬ 
done  by  more  modern  achievements.  Yet  for  us  there  is 
but  one  bridge.  Let  it  burn  to-night  and  you  shall  then 
appreciate  its  value.  It  would  then  be  recognized  as  the 
missing  link  between  two  unique  communities, — on  the 
south  side,  Salem,— a  city  almost  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
whether  considered  as  to  settlement  or  civic  honors, — only 
Plymouth  ahead  of  her  in  birth, — only  Boston  before  her 
as  a  city, — steady  in  growth,  but  slow, — rich  in  resources, 
— rich  in  history  also ;  and  on  the  north,  Beverly,  eldest 
born  of  her  many  daughters, — rich  also  in  tradition  and  in 
wealth, — knocking  with  some  impatience  already  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  sisterhood  of  Massachusetts  cities. 
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If  one  could  tell  us  how  miiny  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  valuables  have  passed  the  old  bridge, 
north  or  south,  in  the  year  just  closed, — how  many  loads 
of  fuel  and  lime  and  bricks  and  lumber, — how  many  boxes 
of  shoes  and  barrels  of  bread  stuffs, — how  many  costly 
vehicles  of  pleasure  or  profit, — we  should  cease  to  wonder 
that  it  commands  our  interest.  Or  if  one  could  count  the 
loads  of  hay  and  kitchen  truck — of  animal  and  human 
food — which  pass  the  old  bridge  in  a  twelve-month,  and 
which  could,  at  present  values,  reach  neither  the  Salem 
nor  the  Boston  markets  without  it, — relegate  all  this  to  the 
old  Boston  road,  by  the  Horse  Bridge  and  Danvers  Plains 
and  Saugus,  or  try  to  move  its  bulk  across  Bass  River  by 
ferriage  or  even  by  freight-car  on  the  railway,  and  you 
shall  see  what  the  bridge  meant  to  Rowley  and  Ipswich, 
and  Hamilton  and  Wenham,  and  Manchester  and  Glouces¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  to  Beverly  and  to  Salem — for  which  of  these 
thrifty  places  would  have  been  quite  what  they  are  with¬ 
out  the  bridge? 

The  retail  trade  which  now  pays  its  tribute  to  Salem, 
from  Beverly  and  Manchester,  and  Hamilton  and  Wen- 
ham,  no  bridge  existing,  must  find  accommodation  else¬ 
where.  Much  of  it  is  brought  here  even  now  by  our 
neighbors  who  have  heavy  farming  and  gardening  pro¬ 
ducts  to  dispose  of,  and  who  if  they  did  not  sell  them 
here,  would  take  their  trade  to  Bost(»n.  There  would  be 
scant  profit  in  farming  and  gardening  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Beverly  if  there  were  no  access  to  the  Salem 
market  but  a  ferry-boat, — if  the  way  to  Boston  remained 
what  it  was  when  the  Port  Bill  and  the  Siege  were  starv¬ 
ing  the  little  capital  into  rebellion  and  enforced  dependence 
on  her  neighbors ! 

The  condition  of  travel  preceding  the  building  of  the 
bridge  must  be  briefly  sketched.  Conant,  Woodbury  and 
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the  rest  had  found  their  way  to  "Cape  Ann  Syde”  in 
dugouts  up  Bass  River,  first  landing  near  the  river  head  ; 
then,  in  1649,  at  Draper’s  Point,  where  a  highway  and 
landing  were  established  that  year  by  the  General  Court. 
But  John  Stone,  the  son-in-law  of  William  Dixey,  had 
been  licensed,  Dec.  26,  1636,  to  maintain  for  the  term  of 
three  yeai’s,  a  ferry  between  his  house  at  "North  Point” 
or  the  "  Neck  ”  and  "  Cape  Anne  Syde,”  and  to  charge  a 
penny  a  passage  for  each  inhabitant  and  two  pence  for  a 
stranger.  There  was  no  provision  for  beasts  of  bnrthen 
nor  for  cattle. 

William  Dixey  took  the  ferry  for  three  years,  in  Dec., 
1639 — "  he  to  keep  an  horse-boate,”  and  to  have  besides 
the  fares  above  allowed,  "  for  meeres,  horses,  and  other 
great  beasts,  6d. ;  for  goats,  calves  and  swine,  2d.”  These 
were  active,  growing  years.  Mackerell  Cove  was  enough 
of  a  village  to  be  named  in  1642.  William  Dixey  certi¬ 
fies,  Dec.  30,  1646,  "  that  being  imployed  by  y®  towne  of 
Salem  to  find  out  a  way  fro’  th*  towne  towards  Manchester, 
doe  testifie  that  we  found  a  way  and  made  it  suflScient.” 

The  five  farms  by  the  Great  Pond  Side  were  granted, 
1636.  Bass  River  Side  began  to  agitate  for  autonomy  in 
1649, — got  leave  to  form  a  church,  1650, — employed  the 
Hibbards,  Joshua  and  Jeremiah,  as  preachers  and  teach¬ 
ers  about  1654,  and  was  practically  independent  of  Salem 
in  1659. 

Joshua  Hibbard,  from  Avhom  we  may  suppose  Joshua’s 
mountain  to  have  derived  its  name,  w^as  preaching  there 
from  May,  1653  ;  and  Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Lothrop’s  house,  after  July,  1654.  This  is  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  St.  Johns  and  Port  Royal. 

Woods’  New  England  Prospect  says  that  in  1639  the 
planters  were  getting  their  hay  and  corn  from  farms 
across  the  river  and  were  using  "  cannowes  ”  made  of 
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whole  pine  trees,  "about  two  foote  and  a  half  over  and 
twenty  foote  long.”  He  says  they  are  numerous  and 
styles  them  "  water-horses.” 

But  even  after  the  establishment  of  a  feiTy, — with 
places  of  entertainment  at  either  landing, — Stone’s  house 
making  way  for  the  Massey  Tavern  at  the  Salem  end,  and 
a  platform  and  stable  being  established  on  the  Beverly  side, 
in  1752,  with  Dixie’s,  afterwards  Leach’s,  Tavern  just  be¬ 
yond, — the  ferry  was  still  an  obstruction  to  travel.  When 
Captain  Lothrop  was  killed  at  Bloody  Brook,  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Colony  appointed  John  Hathorne  of  Salem  to 
command  the  Beverly  train-band,  and  a  remonstrance, 
which  proved  effectual,  gives  as  one  ground  of  objection, 
that  "  on  account  of  distance  and  the  inconveniency  of  the 
ferry,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  wholly  incapable  to  be  service¬ 
able  unto  us.” 

The  Ferry  was  at  first  approached  on  the  Salem  side 
by  a  bridle-path  or  footway  eight  feet  wide, — the  width 
of  a  good  sidewalk, — which  followed  the  banks  of  the 
Nortli  River  all  the  way  down  from  Town  Bridge,  where 
Bridge  street  now  enters  Goodhue  and  Boston  streets. 
This  was  most  zealously  guarded  in  the  early  legislation 
of  the  town.  A  long  section  of  it  was  discontinued,  March 
9,  1767,  on  the  laying  out  of  Federal  street.  In  1761 
Miles  Ward  deposed  that  he  had  known  and  used  it  since 
1690.  Portions  of  it  can  be  traced  at  the  end  near  the 
Ferry,  along  the  upland  east  of  the  railroad  bed,  between 
Skerry  and  Conant  streets,  and  in  March  street  court  a 
section  of  it  probably  survives. 

By  an  order  dated  1644 — "  such  as  have  houses  and 
lots  next  the  water-side  shall  maintayne  a  good  way  both 
for  horse  and  man  of  eight  foote  broad  at  least  upon  payne 
of  presenting  and  fine.”  Ensign  Dixie  kept  the  tavern 
on  the  Beverly  Side  in  1662  and  promised  the  town  to 
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keep  the  "  countrie  way  in  sufficient  repayre  for  hoi’se  and 
carts”  in  consideration  that  it  be  continued  before  his 
house. 

These  lanes  and  footways  were  not  rigidly  located  but 
were  moved  about  from  time  to  time.  On  the  Salem 
side  the  marshy  tract  near  the  Ferry  was  apportioned  in 
lots  to  heads  of  families  as  early  as  1637,  deriving  its 
value  from  the  thatch  and  flags  which  could  be  cut  there. 
It  was  known  as  the  Planter’s  Marsh.  Landlord  Gedjiey 
of  the  "Ship  Tavern  ”  had  a  twelve-acre  farm,  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  hospitable  table,  a  little  to  the  southeasterly, 
and  was  allowed,  iu  1657-8,  to  fence  in  the  lane,  so  he 
kept  a  footway  open  with  gates  and  turn-stiles,  through 
the  fields  towards  the  ferry,  and  paid  the  town  forty  shil¬ 
lings.  In  1649  the  lane  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  highway  ”  in 
exchange  for  the  appropriation  of  which  he  is  to  "  leave  a 
way  to  the  watering  place.” 

In  1644,  George  Emery  was  allowed  to  fence  in  this 
"  highway  leaving  a  stile  or  gate  to  goe  to  the  water,”  and 
in  1657,  it  was  ordered  that  Francis  Skerry,  a  large  land¬ 
holder  on  the  neck,  "doe  forthwith  remove  his  fence  to 
the  enlargment  of  the  countrie  way  one  pole  into  his 
grounds,  and  answer  all  damages  to  the  town  through  his 
neglect,”  and  again  in  1680,  having  "  enclosed  a  lane  of 
the  tow’ne’s  by  the  Planter’s  marsh,  and  set  his  fence  too 
far  out  by  the  Ferry,  he  must  this  year  rectify.” 

1639  w'as  a  year  of  progress.  A  state  highway  w’as 
projected  and  carried  through  from  Newbury  to  Ilingham 
and  the  Old  Colony.  The  Colony  Records  for  1639  and 
1640  show  its  character.  Dixey  could  no  doubt  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  tavern  on  the  Cape  Ann  than  on  the  Salem 
side,  for  all  the  heavier  marketing  wdiich  w'ould  be  in  de¬ 
mand  and  would  choke  up  a  ferry-way,  such  as  hay  and 
corn  and  kitchen  gardening  were  furnished  from  the  uorth 
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and  east  of  Salem.  He  took  the  ferry  for  three  years  and 
set  up  the  first  horse-boat.  The  fares  were  continued  at 
"2d  from  a  stranger :  for  townesmen  or  townedwellers 
Id  a  piece :  for  mares,  horses  and  great  other  beasts,  six 
pence  a  piece :  for  goats,  calves  and  swine  2d  a  piece.” 
And  this  adjustment  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  for 
fourteen  years,  when  in  1653,  Richard  Stackhouse,  "for 
the  relief  of  his  familie,  is  to  have  the  keeping  of  the 
ferry  towards  Ipswich” — and  we  find  him  there  in  1659 
when  the  town  desired  an  'Tnlardgm‘”  of  the  highway  to 
the  ferry,  and  took  forty  rods  of  land  from  "flfrancis  Sker¬ 
ry”  for  the  purpose,  giving  him  in  return  twelve  acres  of 
upland.  These  cross-lot  bye- ways  would  hardly  satisfy 
our  modern  requirements — though  they  are  common  in 
the  older  parts  of  England,  and  for  picturesqueness  and 
romantic  interest  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  of  course 
involved  the  removal  and  replacing  of  bars,  whenever  the 
way  passed  from  one  man’s  to  another  man’s  "propriety 
gates  were  a  later  expedient,  but  few  of  the  footways 
and  bridle-paths  so  often  met  with  in  the  old  world  are 
now  without  both  gates  and  turn-stiles.  John  Massey 
kept  the  ferry  in  1686,  having  built  there  in  1661.  A 
new  Ferry  Lane  was  laid  out  in  1701  and  was  so  called 
for  the  next  half  century.  The  tolls  from  the  Ferry 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  grammar  schools 
in  Salem.  This  was  naturally  regarded  by  Beverly  as  a 
grievance.  Frequent  protests  were  made, — notably  a 
vigorous  one  in  1737, — but  to  no  purpose.  In  1783  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations  were  secured, — boats  were  ordered 
on  each  side  of  the  river  at  night  and  no  more  than  double 
ferriage  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  them.  The  Salem 
approach  was,  at  great  expense,  reconstructed  in  1784, 
in  the  hope  of  silencing  the  growing  demand  for  a  bridge. 
The  time  for  more  reliable  means  of  communication  was 
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at  hand.  Not  merely  the  friction  growing  out  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  management  hastened  it  on,  but  the  elements  also 
were  allies  of  the  new  dispensation.  Very  frequently  the 
Ferry  froze  over ;  not  always  so  firmly  as  to  be  passable 
on  the  ice,  but  sufficiently  to  impede  for  days  the  passage 
of  a  boat.  It  w'as  impassable  in  storms.  In  1662  John 
Balch,  a  grandson  of  Roger  Conant,  was  drowned  while 
crossing  in  a  tempest. 

Joseph  Willard,  a  civil  engineer  who  had  passed  nine 
years  of  his  life  in  Beverly,  wffiere  his  father,  afterwards 
President  of  Harvard  College,  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  from  1772  to  1781,  testihed  that  the  bridge  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  to  him  a  subject  of  constant  study  during 
that  period,  and  that  he  had  made  measurements  on  the 
ice  in  1780.  His  results,  with  a  map,  are  on  file  at  the 
State  House. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence  the  gallant  and 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  had  done  so  much  in  aid  of 
our  arms  and  hoped  so  much  from  us  as  a  potent  ally  and 
as  grateful  beneficiaries,  made  haste  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  actual  condition  and  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  party  of  them  crossed  this  ferry,  on  their  way 
from  Newbury  to  Boston  and  their  observations  throw  a 
side  light  upon  our  subject. 

The  eminent  French  author,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  France  and  a  Major-General 
holding  a  command  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeauin  the 
allied  forces  of  France  in  America,  the  familiar  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Washington,  W’ho  playfully  addresses  him  as  a 
"philosopher  and  a  soldier,”  gives  us  a  charming  picture 
of  the  locality  we  are  considering,  as  it  looked  to  him  and 
to  his  staflf,  in  the  autumn  of  1782.  In  his  "Travels  in 
North  America,”  the  writer  details  a  journey  he  made  on 
horseback  from  Hartford  to  Portsmouth  by  the  way  of 
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Concord,  Lexiiifiton,  Haverhill  and  Exeter  and  back 
through  Newbury  and  Salem  to  Boston,  in  company  with 
his  brilliant  and  distinguished  Aids-de-Camp,  the  Barons 
de  Taleyrand,  de  Vaiidreuil  and  de  Montesquieu.  "Before 
you  arrive  at  Salem,” — the  writer  says, — "is  a  handsome 
rising  town  called  Beverley.  This  is  a  new  establishment 
produced  by  commerce,  on  the  left  shore  of  the  creek 
which  bathes  the  town  of  Salem  on  the  north  side.  One 
cannot  but  be  astonished  to  see  beautiful  houses,  large 
warehouses,  etc.,  springing  up  in  great  numbers,  at  so 
small  a  distance  from  a  commercial  town,  the  prosperity 
of  which  is  not  diminished  by  it.” 

Here  the  translator,  a  Scotch  gentleman  then  living  at 
the  "Sun  Tavern”  in  Salem  (where  the  Essex  House  now 
stands,  known  also  before  the  Revolution  as  the  "King’s 
Arms”  and  later  as  "Goodhue’s”  from  William  Goodhue 
who  kept  it,  although  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  Samuel 
Robinson  figured  as  "mine  host”  of  the  "Sun  Tavern”),  in¬ 
serts  this  note  : 

"The  town  of  Beverley  began  to  flourish  greatly  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  extraoi'dinary  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  the  great  success  of  the  Messieurs  Gobbets, 
gentlemen  of  strong  undei'standing  and  the  most  liberal 
minds,  well  adapted  to  the  most  enlarged  commercial  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  the  business  of  government.  Two  of 
their  privateers  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  in  the 
European  seas,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  peace,  several 
M  est  Indiamen  to  the  value  of  at  least  £100,000  sterling.” 

The  French  author  then  adds — "We  crossed  the  creek 
in  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  containing  each  six  horses. 
In  crossing,  we  could  very  plainly  distinguish  the  opening 
of  the  harbour,  and  a  castle  situated  on  the  extremity  of 
the  neck,  which  defends  the  entrance.  This  neck  is  a 
tongue  of  land  running  to  the  eastward,  and  connected 
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with  Salem  only  by  a  very  narrow  sort  of  causewa3\  On 
the  other  side  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  causeway,  is  the 
creek  that  forms  the  true  port  of  Salem,  which  has  no 
other  defence  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of  entering  with¬ 
out  a  good  practical  pilot.  The  view  of  these  two  ports 
which  are  confounded  together  to  the  sight, — that  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  which  is  embraced  by  two  creeks,  or  rather 
arms  of  the  sea, — the  ships  and  edifices  which  appear  in¬ 
termingled, — forms  a  very  beautiful  picture,  which  I  re¬ 
gret  not  having  seen  at  a  better  season  of  the  year. 

"As  1  had  no  letters  for  any  inhabitants  of  Salem,  I 
alighted  at  Goodhue’s  tavern,  now  keptl)y  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  I  found  very  good,  and  was  soon  served  with  an 
excellent  supper.  In  this  Inn  was  a  sort  of  Club  of  mer¬ 
chants,  two  or  three  of  whom  came  to  visit  me ;  and 
amongst  others  M.  de  la  Fille,  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux, 
who  had  been  established  five  j’ears  at  Boston.”  (Perhaps 
his  translator  was  a  member  of  this  club.  The  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  at  Salem,  was  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1782.  The  translator  had  dined  with  Washing¬ 
ton  at  his  headquarters  in  October  and  marched  north 
Avith  the  French  contingent.  He  records  in  a  foot-note, 
his  extreme  regret  at  not  meeting  the  Marquis  on  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Salem.  He  Avas  absent  in  Boston  attending  a 
Concert  Hall  Assembly.  M.  the  M.  de  Chastellux  did  not 
leave  Salem  without  visiting  the  ware-houses  and  shipping. 
About  twenty  sails  Avere  in  port.  In  general,  he  says,  the 
place  has  a  rich  and  animated  appearance.  Towards  noon 
on  the  14th  of  November,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
to  Boston,  surprised  as  he  says  to  see  the  town  or  suburb 
of  Salem  extending  near  a  mile  to  the  Avestward.  He  took 
the  old  Boston  road,  by  Avay  of  the  Bell  Tavern.) 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  Avhen  there  Avas  no 
bridge  there  Avas  no  Bridge  street.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
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produce  Bass  Kiver  and  the  North  River  without  a  rail¬ 
road  or  a  bridge, — without  a  wharf  in  the  foreground  or 
a  church  spire  iu  the  distance, — no  factories,  no  gas  works, 
no  hives  of  varied  industry,  no  monuments  of  skill  and 
enterprise, — only  a  changeless  monotony  in  the  struggle 
for  life  ;  nothing  for  the  eye  but  meadow  and  forest,  a  few 
fishing  smacks,  a  score  or  two  of  cabins,  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  tillage, — unbroken  snow  in  winter, — unbroken 
dullness  everywhere.  Thus  the  poet  paints  it : 

“  About  the  borders  of  the  Sea 
“  The  sea-folk  wandered  heavily : 

“  About’the  wintry  river-side 
“  The  weary  Ashers  would  abide.” 

It  is  probably  an  easier  task  for  average  imaginative 
powers  to  create  out  of  nothing  a  scene  which  has  never 
been,  than  it  is  to  eliminate  from  the  mind  all  trace  of  a 
familiar  picture,  and  restore  from  fancy  the  scene  tvhich 
existed  there  before  the  present  picture  came  within  our 
ken.  But  such  was  the  Salem  of  the  old  planters. 

Bridge  street,  as  we  see  it,  had  no  being  until  1789. 
The  broad  expanse  of  salt  marsh  extending  from  river  to 
cove  \vas  first  devoted  as  we  have  seen  mainly  to  crojjs 
of  flag  and  thatch  and  meadow  hay ;  invaluable  sui)plies 
to  a  primitive  population.  Cabins  which  were  encased 
iu  clay-boards, — a  word  now  corrupted  or  refined  into 
clap-boards,  for  upon  these  outside  strips  of  boarding 
was  applied,  iu  lieu  of  mortar,  a  "  rough  cast”  of  clay 
called  "  daubbing,” — and  which  were  imbedded,  on  the 
roof,  under  a  mass  of  thatch, — perhaps  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  the  most  unwholesome  device  ever  hit  upon  for 
housing  the  human  species, — rendered  a  tract  of  salt 
marsh  near  town  well  nigh  invaluable  to  the  first  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  this  tract  ivas  long  known  as  the  "  old  planter’s 
marsh.” 
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It  had  its  clay  pit  and  potter’s  ,  field,  and  gradually 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  few  huge  land  holders, 
Francis  Skerry,  and  later,  William  Burnett  Brown  and 
Benjamin  Pickman  and  Dudley  Woodin’idge,  being  of  the 
number.  The  lane  leading  to  the  town  landing  and  ferry 
no  doul)t  followed  the  bank  of  the  North  River  because  it 
was  of  essential  importance  for  the  taking  of  fish  and 
clams  for  a  food  supply,  and  also  for  the  general  purpose 
of  communication  with  the  farms  in  North  Fields  and  at 
Bass  River  Head  and  Cape  Ann  Side  and  jMari)le  Har¬ 
bor,  that  there  should  be  a  free  open  passage-way  skirt¬ 
ing  the  rivers. 

But  when  travel  had  grown  and  a  bi’idge  was  to  be 
built,  directness  between  point  and  point  became  the  first 
consideration,  and  a  broad  straight  avenue  was  laid  out 
through  the  marsh,  and  this  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  of  taste  and  means  as  an  eligible  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  The  fine  residences  in  Chestnut  street  and  Wash¬ 
ington  squaie  were  not  then  erected.  A  nol)le  row  of 
American  elms,  the  finest  trees  we  have  for  street  deco¬ 
ration,  was  sot  out. 

The  Woodbridges,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  family,  built 
the  great  brick  mansion  house  at  the  corner  of  March 
street, — another  great  brick  house,  burned  in  1864,  was 
erected  opposite, — the  water  views  and  landscape  vistas 
in  front  and  rear  were  much  admired, — and  for  a  time  this 
ntnthern  street  seemed  likely  to  become  the  " court  end” 
of  Salem.  But  Captain  Pickering  Dodge,  who  had  in¬ 
tended  building  there,  and  perhaps  Hon.  Dudley  L. 
Pickman  and  Humphrey  Devereux,  Esquire,  also,  decided 
that  another  marshj’^  tract  between  Essex  street  and  Broad 
Fields  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred,  and  accordingly 
erected  some  of  the  stately  mansions  which  have  lent  an 
abiding  charm  and  wide  celebrity  to  Chestnut  street. 
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The  charter  of  the  bridge  was  not  secured  without  a 
struggle.  The  proposal  to  span  the  ferry-way  with  a 
bridge  came  from  Beverly.  Naturally  that  town  had  the 
larger  interest  in  securing  an  easy  passage  of  the  river, 
and  naturally  such  a  proposal,  coming  from  another  town, 
did  not  attract  Salem. 

If  we  take  up  the  movement  and  follow  it  through  its 
historical  periods,  the  grounds  of  objection  and  advocacy 
will  in  turn  receive  full  justice. 

The  archives  of  the  Commonwealth,  covering  this  time, 
furnish  interesting  reading.  The  first  recorded  move¬ 
ment  for  a  bridge  seems  to  have  been  initiated  June  13, 
1787,  by  the  execution  of  an  agreement  for  stock.  Its 
language  well  describes  the  situation.  All  but  six  shares 
were  at  once  subscribed  for. 

AGREEMENT  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  SHARES  IN  ESSEX 
BRIDGE. 

Whereas,  to  obtain  the  easiest,  safest  and  least  expensive  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  inliabitants  of  different  parts  of  a  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  it,  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce,  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  to  accommodate  in¬ 
dividuals  :  And  whereas  a  bridge  across  the  river  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly  would  be  of  great  convenience  and  utility  to  the 
Eastern  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
would  greatly  benetlt  the  populous  County  of  Essex,  by  enabling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  to  carry  their  articles  of  produce  to 
market,  and  also  to  carry  goods  from  thence,  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  they  now  do ;  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Sea  Port  Towns  at  a  lower  price,  and  buy  their  goods  at 
a  price  something  higher  than  they  cou’d  otherwise  afford,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  parties  make  a  greater  profit  to  themselves :  And 
whereas  the  towns  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  beside  being  accommodated 
with  a  bridge  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  may  expect  to 
receive  particular  advantage  therefrom  by  having  their  markets  more 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
bringing  new  purchasers  for  their  merchandise  and  more  employment 
to  their  mechanics  and  labourers : 
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Now  we,  the  subscribers,  to  promote  the  beneficial  ends  before 
mentioned,  do  each  of  us  covenant,  agree  and  engage  with  each  other 
subscriber  to  this  writing,  that  we  will  each  of  us  become  a  proprie¬ 
tor  in  a  wooden  bridge  to  be  erected  across  the  river  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly,  and  will  take  so  many  shares  therein  as  are  aflixed 
to  our  names  respectively,  the  whole  being  divided  into  two  hundred 
shares,  and  such  sums  at  such  instalments,  and  at  sucii  times  after  the 
first  day  of  December  next,  to  pay  and  advance  therefor  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  or  managers  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  and  voted  by  a  major  part  of  the  subscrii)ers,  allowing  to 
each  subscriber  as  many  votes  as  he  has  subscribed  shares. 

Tlie  covenants  and  engagements  before  mentioned  are  upon  this 
condition :  that  the  General  Court  do  incorporate  us  for  the  purpose 
of  building  said  bridge  before  the  first  day  of  December  next,  upon 
such  terms  and  with  such  privileges  as  shall  l)e  approved  of  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  major  part  of  the  subscribers,  each  being  allowed  at  the 
meetings  to  give  as  many  votes  as  he  has  subscribed  for  shares  in  the 
bridge. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  this  thir¬ 
teenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aud 
eighty-seven. 


John  Cabot,  ten  shares. 

George  Cabot,  ten  shares. 

Brown  &  Thorndike,  sixteen 
shares. 

Joseph  Lee,  eight  shares. 

Andrew  Cabot,  twelve  shares. 
Zachariah  Gage,  six  shares. 

Hugh  Hill,  six  shares. 

Thomas  llovey,  one  share. 
■William  Homan,  one  share. 
Samuel  Goodridge,  one  share. 
Thomas  Stephens,  two  shares. 
John  Lovett,  4th,  two  shares. 
Joseph  Baker,  two  shares. 

Isaac  Chapman,  two  shares. 
Benjamin  Ellingwood,  four 
shares. 

John  Dike,  one  share. 

George  Cabot,  for  Deborah 
Cabot,  for  five  shares. 
Nathaniel  Lampson,  one  share. 
Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  two  shares. 
George  Dodge,  five  shares. 


Wm.  Gray,  Jun'',  three  shares. 

N.  Goodale,  two  shares. 

John  Derby,  ten  shares. 

John  Saunders,  Jun’’,  five  shares. 
Jno.  Appleton,  tw’o  shares. 

Joseph  Grafton,  for  E.  H.  Derby, 
Esq.,  four  shares. 

Joseph  Grafton,  one  share. 
Thomas  Davis,  Jun',  two  shares. 
John  Dyson,  two  shares. 

Henry  Williains,  one  share. 
Joseph  Wood,  one  share. 

Israel  Thorndike,  for  Daniel 
Rogers,  two  shares. 

Brown  &  Thorndike,  four  shares. 
Israel  Thorndike,  for  J acob  Oliver, 
two  shares. 

Joseph  Grafton,  for  Edward 
Pulling,  Esq.,  two  shares. 

Wm.  Prescott,  one  share, 

Jno.  Tittle,  one  share. 

Nathan  Dane,  two  shares. 

Nathan  Leach,  one  share. 
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John  Fisk,  live  shares,  provided  Joseph  Grafton,  for  Sarah 
the  bridge  is  built  where  the  Pickinan,  three  shares, 
ferry  now  is.  John  Dane,  one  share. 

Joseph  White,  three  shares.  Israel  Thorndike, for  Mary  Bowles» 

Dudley  Woodbridge,  ten  shares.  two  shares. 

Joslma  Plummer,  ten  shares.  George  Cabot,  three  shares. 

John  Saunders,  tliree  shares.  Asa  Leach,  one  share, 

Benjamin  Pickman,  live  shares,  Robert  Haskell,  two  shares, 
if  the  bridge  is  built  near  ferry  Larkin  Thorndike,  one  share, 
lane.  George  Cabot,  three  shares.* 

Israel  Thorndike,  three  shares.* 
*Subscribed  May  3,  1788,  agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  directors. 

A  petition  to  the  General  Court,  dated  Jane  18,  put 
the  matter  on  these  grounds  :  "  Inhabitants  of  the  East¬ 

ern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  passing  to  and  from  the 
great  market  towns  of  Boston,  Salem  and  Marblehead, 
are  either  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  passing  a  long 
ferry  or  obliged  to  travel  several  miles  out  of  their  way, 
over  a  very  bad  and  unpleasant  road,”  and  "are  mostly 
unable  to  transport  any  heavy  goods  or  produce,  the  ferry 
being  entirely  useless  for  that  purpose.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  petition  of  Beverly 
to  be  set  off  from  Salem,  dated  1659,  assigns  the  ferry  as 
the  only  reason. 

At  once  Salem  parties,  opposed  to  the  building  of  any 
bridge,  began  to  advocate  as  an  alternative  a  bridge  con¬ 
necting  Orbe’s  Point  in  North  Salem,  with  Joshua’s 
Mountain  in  Beverly. 

On  the  21st  of  June  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Bev¬ 
erly.  The  Orne’s  Point  project  was  denounced  as  involv¬ 
ing  a  bridge  one-fourth  greater  in  length  as  well  as  cost. 
The  representatives  of  the  town  were  unanimously  in¬ 
structed  for  a  bridge,  and  to  characterize  the  ferry  as 
being  "  for  carts  and  wagons  totally  useless.” 

A  printed  blank  form  of  petition  for  the  bridge  was  in 


>  The  Orue’s  Point  project  had  life  in  it  as  late  as  1807. 
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circulation  and  numerously  signed  copies  began  to  reach 
the  State  House.  That  from  Ipswich  was  received  .June 
22 :  from  Gloucester  June  27  :  Newburyport,  Boxford, 
Andover,  Topsfield,  Wenham,  Manchester,  Amesbury 
and  Methuen  joined  the  movement  a  little  later,  and  all 
were  unanimous  for  the  bridge.  Sixteen  towns  in  the 
county  had  declared  for  it  before  November,  leaving  Dan¬ 
vers  and  a  part  of  Salem  alone  in  opposition. 

The  declared  object  was  to  "  facilitate  intercourse  with 
the  opulent  town  of  Salem.” 

Manchester  set  forth  her  views  in  these  words :  A 
bridge  had  long  been  their  earnest  wish  in  order  to  reach 
Salem  and  Marblehead.  "  Eighty-five  poor  widows  of  the 
war,  encircled  with  a  numerous  otfspring  of  135  fatherless 
children,  are  almost  wholly  supported  in  manufacturing 
cloths,  nearly  the  whole  carried  by  them  to  Salem  market 
in  exchange  for  raw  material  and  food.” 

Newburyport  brought  forward  these  reasons,  in  a  doc¬ 
ument  elegantly  engrossed  by  an  agent  of  the  town,  spec¬ 
ially  delegated  to  push  on  the  project :  "All  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac  are  always  intimately  connected  with 
Salem  and  Marblehead  merchants,  in  ship-building  for 
them,  and  in  winter,  when  no  water-ways  are  open,  there 
is  great  inconvenience  in  transporting  sails,  stores,  rig¬ 
ging,  and  goods  taken  in  payment  by  them.  Mails  are 
delayed  by  the  snow  through  Danvers,  and  there  is 
trouble  and  danger  from  wind  at  the  ferry.  They  have 
weighed  the  Salem  remonstrance  and  think  the  objections 
imaginary.  They  are  unanimous  for  a  bridge  at  the  ferry.” 

Wenham,  on  a  second  vote,  June  22,  denounced  the  old 
Boston  road  as  uneven  and  bad,  and  declared  for  a  way 
which  would  take  their  produce  through  the  heart  of 
Salem.  They  desired  a  bridge  at  the  ferry. 

Newburyport  again  pronounced  her  judgment,  June  25, 
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in  these  terms  :  "  The  way  from  this  town  and  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  state  to  the  large  commercial  towns  of 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  is  circuitous  and  sometimes  floun- 
derons  and  bad.”  It  had  been  long  the  earnest  wish  of 
Newburyport  for  a  bridge,  as  asked  for  by  George  Cabot 
and  others. 

Marblehead  declared  herself,  June  26.  This  was  a  toAvn 
a  little  off  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Boston,  but  a  seaport 
and  market  of  the  first  importance.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  Marblehead  had  been  a  more  important  place  than 
Salem. ‘ 

This  was  the  verdict  of  Marblehead.  Her  freeholders, 
in  town  meeting  assembled,  declared  that  the  bridge 
should  be  built,  and  that  the  place  for  it  was  from  Ferry 
Lane  in  Salem  to  the  ferry-ways  in  Beverly.  Rowley  was 
"  unanimous  for  a  wooden  bridge  at  or  nigh  where  y®  ferry 
is  now  kept.” 

Against  this  overwhelming  current,  gathering  head  as 
it  moved  along,  stood,  like  a  rock,  the  ancient,  historic 
town  of  Danvers.  The  town,  it  will  be  remembered,  then 
comprised  what  is  now  Peabody,  as  well  as  Putnamville, 
Tapleyville,  the  Plains,  the  Village  and  New  Mills.  It 
Avas  a  unit  against  the  bridge.  Single  handed  or  Avith 
whatever  help  might  otfer,  it  Avas  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
last,  and  the  massed  array  of  Essex  County  Avas  confront¬ 
ed  in  that  antique  spirit  in  which  the  town  had  sent  its 
sons  to  Concord  but  a  dozen  years  before, — the  spirit 
in  Avhich  an  earlier  struggle  over  a  bridge  had  been  fought 
out  by  the  Roman  Champions  when  they  sta^’ed  the  Vols- 
cian  Cohorts  thundering  at  their  gates  ; 

“  For  if 'they  once  may  win  the  Bridge 
“  What  hope  to  save  the  town.” 


’From  1765  to  1775  Marblehead  was  second  to  Boston  alone  in  population^ 
bouses,  families,  taxable  valuation,  tonnage  and  foreign  commerce. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  they  fought  with 
reason.  There  were  now  no  hridges  over  the  Merrimac 
and  in  the  pi’ohlem  to  he  solved,  we  may  consider  only 
the  towns  lying  south  of  the  river.  From  Newlmryport 
and  Ipswich  there  was  a  way  to  Boston  sliorter  than  that 
through  Salem,  crossing  no  ferry,  and  leaving  wholly  on 
one  side  the  great  towns  of  Beverly,  Salem,  Marblehead 
and  Lynn.  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  when  coming  to  Salem 
from  Boston  to  attend  the  burial  of  Ex-Governor  Bradslreet, 
April  2,  1697,  in  company  with  the  Governor  and  other 
dignitaries,  rode  by  the  Butts,  a  brook  near  the  old  aque_ 
duct  sources,  and  was  there  met  and  escorted  into  town 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  cavalcade  of  leading  citizens. 

John  Adams,  when  riding  the  eastern  circuit  as  a  young 
lawyer,  in  August,  1766,  and  visiting  his  brother-in-law, 
Cranch,  then  domiciled  in  the  ancient  house  at  the  foot  of 
Creek  street,  entered  town  by  the  same  road,  and  by  the 
same  circuitous  march  Col.  Timothy  Pickering  was 
obliged  to  move  the  Essex  Kegiment  for  Concord,  on  that 
hot  day  in  Api’il,  1775.  They  used  the  old  country  way 
between  Boston  and  Ipswich.  When  Benedict  Arnold 
marched  for  Quebec,  though  himself  dining  with  a  friend 
in  Salem,  he  look  his  force  by  the  same  route  through 
Danvers  Plains  and  North  Beverly.  The  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  when  leaving  Salem  for  Boston,  in  1782,  found 
no  turnpike  through  the  great  pastures,  but  turned  his 
horse’s  head  at  Buffum’s  corner,  and  made  his  way  to 
Danvers  over  the  Boston  road,  now  called  Boston  street. 

The  heavy  freight  which  now  moves  from  Rowley,  Ips¬ 
wich,  Hamilton  and  Wenham,  to  Boston  by  the  bridge, 
did  so  if  at  all  in  those  days  through  the  town  of  Danvers, 
crossing  Lynn  between  Brown  and  Spring  ponds  and 
passing  a  ford  or  bridge  at  the  iron  works  in  Saugus. 
Eudicott  found  no  boat  or  canoe  there  in  April,  1631,  and 
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passed  it  on  foot  in  October  of  that  year  ;  and  Diinton,  in 
1686,  "  rid  to  the  river,”  usually  crossed,  he  sa>’s,  in  a 
canoe,  but  preferred  a  ferry,  as  he  had  a  lady  riding  be¬ 
hind  him  to  Ipswich.  There  was  no  ferry  there  until 
1639. 

Any  proposition  which  would  result  in  diverting  travel 
from  this  accustomed  though  inconvenient  line  to  another 
running  through  Beverly  and  Salem  and  nearer  ]\Iarble- 
head  was  sure  to  be  resisted  to  the  death  by  Danvers. 

The  town  met  June  28  and  again  July  2,  to  remon¬ 
strate.  A  committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to  oppose  and 
to  employ  counsel.  Three  Putnams,  two  Paiges,  a  Shil- 
laber  and  a  Fowler,  composed  the  committee.  The  river, 
they  argued,  was  their  only  channel  to  the  sea.  They  had 
five  vessels  in  the  Grand  Bank  fisheries  and  more  to  come. 
They  had  coasters  from  the  east  and  fishermen  in  the  bay. 
All  trade  and  fisheries,  they  feared,  would  be  discouraged. 
The  Post  Road  to  Boston,  through  Danvers  by  the  Bell 
I'avern,  is  a  mile  nearer  for  eastern  towns  than  by  the 
Ferry.  A  bridge  would  not  help  an  eighth  part  of  the 
county,  and  to  a  demonstration  will  be  greatly  prejudicial 
to  Danvers. 

An  order  of  notice  returnable  in  five  days  was  served 
June  29  on  Salem  and  Danvers,  and  even  this  dry  de¬ 
tail  has  its  features  of  interest.  It  is  signed  in  the  senate 
"S.  Adams,  Prefid.”  and  bears  interlineations  and  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  tremulous  hand  of  that  veteran  king-hater, — 
the  veiy  hand  once  in  the  same  old  State  House  pointed 
at  the  vacillating  servants  of  the  crown,  when  he  con¬ 
fronted  them  with  the  declaration  that  if  they  could  re¬ 
move  one  regiment  of  the  Boston  garrison  they  could 
remove  two,  and  that  the  committee  he  represented  would 
have  both  removed  or  neither.  On  the  sixth  of  July  a 
view  was  ordered  at  the  equal  expense  of  petitioners  and 
remonstrants. 
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iSIeanwhile  Salem  began  to  formulate  a  policy.  A  me¬ 
morial  dated  June  26,  was  bled  in  the  Senate  two  dii}s 
later,  signed  by  Joseph  Sprague  and  many  others,  setting 
forth  these  views:  "Boston  is  as  near  Ipswich  and  the 
towns  east  by  Danvers  as  by  the  ferry ;  the  road  is  not 
quite  so  good ;  the  petitioners  hav'e  sul)scril)ed  for  stock 
and  will  build  a  bridge  from  Orne’s  Point  to  Beverly,  and 
ask  to  be  incorporated  for  that  purpose ;  other  towns 
would  not  have  joined  Beverly  had  they  known  that  the 
same  facility  could  be  had  at  Orne’s  Point.” 

This  was  followed  b\'^  a  town  meeting  .Inly  3,  which 
took  strong  grounds  against  the  bridge.  For  the  moment 
Danvers  seemed  promised  the  help  of  a  strong  ally.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  other 
towns, — to  retain  counsel, — to  protest, — to  demand  a 
view, — and  to  do  what  they  might  to  defeat  the  bridge. 
Joseph  Sprague,  Samuel  Ward  and  Nathaniel  Ropes  were 
the  committee,  and,  Oct.  21,  they  tiled  a  remonstrance 
representing  that  the  North  Fields  furnished  two-thirds  of 
the  fishing  business  of  Salem, — that  thirty-two  dwelling 
houses  there  belonged  to  fishermen, — that  forty  vessels 
belonged  there,  mostly  engaged  in  hshing, — that  the  re¬ 
monstrants  were  wharf  owners  and  property  holders,  and 
that  this  whole  interest  would  be  ruined  by  a  bridge.  The 
remonstrance  w'as  dated  August  18,  and  the  signers  were 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  asked  "  for  a  bridge 
over  Porter’s  River,  so  called,  from  Ellingwood’s  Head 
to  Orne’s  Point,  if  your  Honors  shall  find  a  bridge  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  public  good.” 

On  June  27  a  reaction  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
Salem.  A  petition  in  aid  of  George  Cabot,  dated  on  that 
day,  is  on  file,  bearing  two  hundred  and  seven  names,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  best  in  the  town.  Elias  Haskett 
Derby  and  Robert  Stone  and  Joseph  White  signed  it, 
with  Forresters  and  Crowniushields  and  Pickmaus  and 
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influential  names  enough  to  give  new  life  to  the  bridge 
project.  From  this  point  the  contest  was  waged  with 
growing  vigor.  The  petitioners  declare  that  they  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  an 
inland  commerce  and  connection  between  the  sea  port 
towns  and  country  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  to 
which  the  river  is  a  great  natural  impediment,  and  that 
the  public  at  large  will  undoubtedly  reap  an  essential 
advantage. 

On  October  6,  Mr.  Cabot  sent  out  to  the  towns  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  and  had  secured  on  the  25th  of  that  month  a 
favorable  report  from  the  committee  to  the  General  Court. 
This  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  each  branch,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  although  accepted  by  the 
Senate  was  rejected,  with  a  pretty  emphatic  negative,  in 
the  House.  It  proposed  a  wooden  bridge  at  least  thirty- 
two  feet  in  width,  with  a  convenient  draw  to  be  lifted 
without  toll  or  pay,  and  a  charter  for  ninety  years. 

This  temporary  check  spurred  both  parties  to  increased 
activity.  On  November  1,  Mr.  Cabot  sent  out  a  second 
circular  letter.  It  was  as  follows  ; 


Nov.  1,  1787. 

To  THE  Selectmen  of  the  Tow'n  of  \_N'ewburyport'] 
To  BE  Communicated  to  the  Town  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  our  Letter  of  the  6th  of  October,  We 
informed  you  of  the  Hearing  We  had  been  indulged  with 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Honorable  Court  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  September  last  at  Salem — as  We  are  sen¬ 
sible  that  the  Inhabitants  of  your  town  feel  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  Success  of  this  Business,  We 
think  it  proper  to  inform  you  of  the  Progress  of  it  since 
that  period  and  the  state  of  it  at  this  time — the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Honorable  Court  who  consisted  of  very  sensible, 
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judicious  and  impartial  Men,  Men  who  were  in  all  respects 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  Merits  of  the  Cause,  some 
of  them  being  Persons  accustomed  to  Rivers  and  the 
Cod  fishery,  after  having  viewed  all  the  Grounds  and 
heard  the  Parties  fully  and  fairly,  did  determine  unani¬ 
mously  in  favour  of  a  Bridge  near  Beverly  ferry — this 
Report  being  read  in  the  Senate  was  objected  to  and  a 
Hearing  was  had  before  that  Honorable  Body,  alter  which 
the  Senate  accepted  the  Report  10  being  for  and  7  against 
the  acceptance  as  We  are  informed ;  it  then  went  to  the 
Honorable  House  of  Representatives  when  We  have  had 
another  Hearing  and  the  Question  being  put  this  evening, 
"whether  a  Bridge  over  said  River  would  be  of  Public 
Utility”  it  passed  in  the  Negative,  89  being  for  the  Ques¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  Number  193 — and  as  no  Vote  has 
passed  for  Liberty  to  withdraw  the  Petition  we  suppose 
the  Papers  will  go  up  to  the  Honorable  Senate  again — 
during  this  Suspence  of  a  decision  of  the  two  Houses  We 
beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  Consideration  "  whether  any 
measures  can  be  taken  by  your  Town  that  may  satisfy  the 
Legislature  that  a  Bridge  across  the  River  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly  at  or  near  the  ferry  ways  would  in 
reality  be  of  that  importance  to  your  Interest  which  you 
have  set  it  forth  to  be  in  your  petition,”  for  altho’  We  have 
endeavor’d  to  shew  to  the  Honorable  Court  "  that  it  wou’d 
in  many  respects  greatly  l)enefit  your  town  and  many 
others  by  facilitating  an  Intercourse  with  the  opulent  town 
of  Salem,”  and  altho’  16  towns  in  the  County  of  Essex 
and  half  of  the  town  of  Salem  have  acted  in  favour  of  a 
Bridge  at  the  ferry,  yet  We  must  acknowledge  to  you  that 
it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  obtain  for  them  that 
weight  which  tlieir  2^umbers,  Interest  and  liespectability 
led  us  to  expect — so  that  the  opposition  of  a  part  of  Sa¬ 
lem  and  Danvers  exposes  us  to  a  defeat  in  an  Object  of 
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Public  Convenience,  so  much  wished  for  by  every  true 
Friend  to  the  Interest  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

George  Cabot, 

for  the  committee  for  erecting  a  Bridge,  etc. 

The  responses  were  prompt  and  emphatic.  Manchester 
again  memorialized  the  General  Court,  November  6,  to 
this  effect:  "It  is  difficult  to  express  the  surprise,  the 
disappointment  and  the  degree  of  injury  felt  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  caused  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  so  necessary  an  accommodation.”  They  reiterate 
at  length  their  former  expressions,  and  add  :  "  For  about 
ten  weeks  in  winter  all  transportation  by  water  ceases, — 
sixteen  respectable  towns  favor  the  bridge,  earnestly  so¬ 
liciting  in  support  of  the  application,  and  only  the  single 
town  ot  Salem,  almost  equally  divided  among  themselves, 
with  part  of  Danvers,  oppose.  The  prayers  and  wishes  of 
thousands  are  sacrificed  to  the  objections  of  a  few,  which 
are  rather  imaginary  than  real.” 

Wenham  for  the  third  time  renewed  her  appeal.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  of 
facts,  she  prays  further  consideration.  She  represents 
herself  with  Ipswich  and  Rowley  [Hamilton  was  then  a 
part  of  I[)swich]  as  particularly  interested  from  carrying 
produce  to  Salem  market.  The  difficulties  and  delays  of 
the  ferry  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  going  a  much  greater 
distance  over  a  rough  road,  through  Danvers.  For  hay 
and  articles  of  bulk  there  is  no  alternative.  This  makes 
upwards  of  four  miles  further  to  go.  "  Serious  consider¬ 
ations  doiibly  outweigh  all  the  disadvantages  urged,” — 
amongst  them  the  "  perils  and  terrors  ”  of  the  ferry. 

Ipswich  makes  herself  heard  again.  John  Choate  was 
specially  commissioned,  in  aid  of  the  representatives  of 
the  town,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants.  Novem¬ 
ber  9  they  declare  their  great  disappointment  at  the 
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failure  of  the  bill.  They  trade  with  Salem  in  land  pro¬ 
duce,  particularly  hay,  and  bring  back  goods  from  the 
market.  They  also  send  fish  and  bait  for  fishing.  They 
go  by  water  around  Cape  Ann  "  in  the  clement  season  of 
the  year.”  For  the  spring  fares  they'send  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  clam-bait.  When  only  land  carriage  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  Salem  and  Marblehead,  "  the  extra  expense  equals  all 
the  damage  from  the  bridge.”  They  find  in  the  "unhappy 
difference  and  paity  spirit  now  prevailing  at  Salem”  a 
reason  fordoing  at  once  what  a  majority  of  the  county  de¬ 
mands.  Ipswich  ivas  then  a  shire-town  ■with  courts  and 
county  institutions  and  a  famous  bridge  of  her  own  and 
an  ancient  gentry.  Her  voice  was  potent. 

But  the  adversary  had  not  slumbered.  October  30 
the  memorial  of  the  Salem  committee  was  submitted  by 
Joseph  Sprague,  its  chairman.  The  spirit  of  the  opposition 
was  clearly  manifest.  They  represent  the  "  distressed  In¬ 
habitants  of  Salem  ”  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  whom  internal 
peace  and  harmony  had  been  impossible  since  the  ill- 
judged  proposal.  "The  most  ancient  town  in  the  colony, 
— may  it  please  your  honors — our  forefathers  never  would 
have  placed  themselves  down  here  had  they  conceived  of 
such  an  outrage.”  They  quote  scripture.  They  rise  to 
eloquence  and  pathos.  They  summon  law  and  history  to 
their  relief.  Two-thirds  of  the  fisheries  of  the  town  are 
involved.  Kuin,  misery  and  dreadful  discord  stare  them 
in  the  face,  and  all  for  a  few'  inhabitants  of  Beverly.  This 
is  a  last  solemn  appeal.  They  "  prostrate  themselves  wdth 
all  humility  at  the  feet  of  your  Honors’  clemency  and  jus¬ 
tice  ”  and  present  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  an 
eminent  engineer,  to  show  "  what  must  inevitably  fall 
upon  us,  if  abridge  is  erected  over  Beverly  ferny.” 

Colonel  Hutchiuson’s  measurements  showed  that  it  was 
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seventeen  poles  nearer  to  go  to  Boston  from  the  east 
through  Danvers  by  the  Bell  Tavern,  than  it  was  by  the 
Beverly  ferry  and  through  Salem  ;  that  it  was  one  mile 
nearer  through  Danvers  over  Felton’s  hill,  than  through 
Salem  over  the  ferry, — that  it  was  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  nearer,  over  the  proposed  bridge  by  New  Mills 
in  Danvers  and  by  Bell  Tavern,  than  through  Salem  over 
the  ferry,  and  plans  and  maps  showing  measurements  were 
submitted  by  both  sides,  which  may  now  be  seen  on  tile 
at  the  State  House. 

A  list  of  shipping  was  given  in  by  Captain  Williams, 
showing  the  tonnage  owned  in  the  North  river  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand  tons,  forty-three  sails  belonging  to 
Salem,  and  five  to  New  Mills.  Six  were  fishing  boats,  two 
were  brigs  of  good  capacity,  and  Captain  Shillaber  owned 
a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  there. 

To  emphasize  the  lesson  of  these  figures,  seven  wise 
men  of  Medford  were  called  as  witnesses  to  show  what 
their  town  was  suffering  from  the  just  completed  Medford 
bridge. 

Captain  Shillaber,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  others, 
filed  a  remonstrance,  November  12,  showing  that  the 
River  was  navigable  for  craft  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen 
for  near  two  miles  above  the  Ferry, — that  five  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  had  been  lately  built  and  fitted  out  at  New  Mills, 
which  had  landed,  the  present  season,  2850  quintals  of 
fish,  and  one  still  to  hear  from, — and  that  this  fishery 
would  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  a  bridge. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  i*ally  of  the  opposition.  The 
Salem  committee  filed  a  memorial  November  14,  although 
that  of  October  30  had  been  declared  to  be  a  "last  solemn 
appeal.”  Its  tone  was  trenchant  and  aggressive.  Five  new 
petitions,  it  recited,  had  been  presented  for  the  bridge. 
They  were  from  Ipswich,  Manchester,  Wenham,  Beverly 
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and  Xewhuryport.  New  matter  had  been  advanced  and 
so  a  new  answer  was  called  for.  Ipswich  with  her  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  clam- bait  comes  in  for  a  sneer, 
and  Newburyport’s  representations  about  sails  and  ringing 
are  dismissed  as  "flimsy  talk.”  The  memorialists  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  petitions  the  handiwork  of  George  Cabot,  and 
accordingly  these  are  of  no  consequence.  They  urge  the 
building  of  a  bridge  at  Orne’s  Point,  and  declare  them¬ 
selves  champions  of  the  preservation  of  Beverly  Harbor, 
"one  inch  of  which  is  worth  a  fathom  of  the  harbor  at 
Marblehead.” 

The  General  Court  seems  to  have  regarded  these  quar¬ 
ter-deck  memorialists  as  better  fitted  t<>  navigate  in  other 
straits  than  those  of  Legislation,  for  their  intemperate  pro¬ 
test  was  simply  filed,  and  the  Bridge  Bill  passed  by  both 
houses  three  days  thereafter.  Samuel  Adams  certified  it, 
November  17,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  ;  James  Warren  for 
the  House ;  aud  John  Hancock  a  few  days  later  approved 
it  as  Governor.  It  followed  in  form  the  Malden  Bridge 
bill  of  the  preceding  March,  and  the  portions  of  it  which 
were  not  purely  formal  were  as  follows : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  said  proprietors, 
the  monies  by  them  expended  or  to  be  expended  in  build¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  said  bridge,  a  toll  be  and  hereby 
is  granted  and  established  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  said 
proprietors  according  to  the  rates  following,  to  wit :  for 
each  foot  passenger  one  fiftieth  part  of  a  dollar;  for  each 
person  and  horse  one  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar ;  for  each 
horse  and  chaise,  for  each  sulky  or  for  each  sley  drawn  by 
one  or  more  horses,  one  eighth  of  a  dollar  ;  for  each  coach, 
chariot,  waggon  or  curricle  one  fourth  of  a  dollar ;  for 
each  cart,  waggon,  sled  or  sley  or  other  carriage  of  bur¬ 
then,  drawn  by  one  or  more  beasts,  one  tenth  of  a  dollar; 
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for  each  wheelbarrow,  handcart  or  other  vehicle  capable 
of  cariying  a  like  weight  with  one  person  three  hundredths 
of  a  dollar  ;  for  neat  cattle,  and  horses  exclusive  of  those 
rode  or  in  carriages  three  hundredths  of  a  dollar  each  ; 
for  sheep  and  swine  at  the  rate  of  one  twelfth  of  a  dollar 
for  each  dozen ;  and  toll  on  Lord’s  days  shall  he  double 
the  above  rates.  And  to  each  team  one  person  and  no 
more  shall  be  allowed  as  a  driver  to  pass  free  of  toll ;  and 
at  all  times  when  the  toll-gatherer  shall  not  attend  his 
duty  the  gate  or  gates  shall  be  left  open.  And  the  said 
toll  shall  commence  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
said  bridge  for  passengers  and  shall  continue  for  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  seventy  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  said  bridge  shall  be  delivered  up  in  good  repair  to 
and  for  the  use  of  this  Government. 

"And  all  the  said  lamps  shall  be  well  sujiplied  with  oil, 
and  lighted  in  due  season,  and  those  not  at  the  draw  kei)t 
burning  until  tw'elve  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  also  at  the 
several  places  where  the  toll  shall  be  received,  they  shall 
erect  and  constantly  expose  to  open  view,  a  sign  or  board 
with  the  rates  of  toll  of  all  the  tollable  articles,  fairly  and 
legibly  written  thereon  in  large  or  capital  letters. 

"And  whereas  it  is  always  deserving  the  attention  of 
Government  in  accommodating  the  public  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  undertakings  of  public  utility  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  inconveniences  to  any  individuals,  there¬ 
fore  for  rendering  the  said  bridge  as  little  inconvenient  as 
l)ossible  tothe  navigation  of  the  said  river  and  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels  through  the  said 
bridge : 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  said  proprietors  shall  build,  and  during  the  said  term 
keep,  a  convenient  and  sufficient  draw  or  passage-way  at 
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least  thil'ty  feet  wide  at  some  place  in  said  bridge  proper 
for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels,  by  day  and  by 
night,  through  the  said  bridge,  and  shall  also  build  and 
maintain  in  good  repair  a  well  constructed  and  substantial 
pier  or  wharf  on  each  side  of  the  said  bridge  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  draw,  every  way  sufficient  for  vessels  to  lie  at 
securely.  And  the  said  draw  shall  be  lifted  for  all  ships 
and  vessels  without  toll  or  pa}^  except  for  boats  passing 
for  [deasure,  and  all  ships  and  vessels  intending  to  pass  the 
said  draw  shall  lie  free  of  charge  at  the  wharf  or  pier  un¬ 
til  a  suitable  time  shall  offer  for  passing  the  same.  And 
the  said  proprietors  shall  during  the  said  term  constantly 
keep  at  the  said  draw  some  suitable  person  or  persons  for 
lifting  up  the  same  for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  all 
ships  and  vessels  with  masts  that  shall  not  admit  of  a  safe 
))assage  under  the  draw,  and  also  an  anchor  placed  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  a  i)roper  distance  al)ove  the  draw  with 
a  hawser  of  suitable  size  and  strength,  extending  through 
the  draw  to  another  anchor  placed  at  a  similar  distance 
below  the  said  draw,  which  hawser  shall  alwa^’s  have  the 
bite  or  middle  part  lodged  at  the  draw  ready  for  use  to 
all  vessels  passing  the  draw  either  way,  and  they  shall 
also  constantly  keep  at  the  said  draw  a  good  hawser  or 
rope  not  less  than  three  inches  in  circumference,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  extend  from  the  extremiU'  of  the  wharf 
or  jiier  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wharf  or  pier  on  the  other. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  after  the  said  toll  shall  commence,  the  said  proprietors 
or  corporation  shall  annually  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
town  of  Salem  or  his  successor  in  the  said  office  the  sum 
of  forty  pounds  lawful  money,  as  a  full  compensation  for 
the  ferry  ways  lately  erected  by  the  said  town,  the  materials 
composing  the  same,  and  the  emoluments  arising  from 
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I  said  ferry.  And  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Danvers 

I  in  the  said  county  or  his  successor  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 

I  lawful  money  annually. 

r  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  said  proprietors 

shall  refuse  or  neglect  for  the  space  of  four  years  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  to  build  and  complete  the  said  bridge, 
then  this  Act  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.” 

The  corporators  named  were  George  Cabot,  John  Cabot, 
John  Fisk,  Israel  Thorndike  and  Joseph  White,  three  of 
the  five  being  inhabitants  of  Beverly. 

A  supplementary  act  was  passed  June  29,  1798,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  width  of  the  draw  to  eighteen  feet, — regulating 
the  weight  of  loads,  and  requiring  the  Proprietors  to  re¬ 
duce  tolls  on  the  Lord’s  day  to  week-day  rates,  to  which 
they  agreed  in  September. 

The  bridge  enterprise  was  now  fairly  launched.  It  had 
a  sufficient  capital,  an  influential  backing  and  a  charter  in 
some  respects  more  advantageous  than  any  before  enacted. 

The  proprietors  were  vouchsafed  a  corporate  life  of 
seventy  years  ;  Malden  bridge  secured  a  term  of  fifty  years 
only  and  Charles  River  bridge  but  forty.  There  was  no 
bridge  across  the  Merrimac.  These  corporators  were  to 
"do  and  suffer  all  matters  and  things  which  bodies  politic 
may  or  ought  to  do  and  suffer,”  under  the  name  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Essex  Bridge,  and  to  "make,  have  and  use 
a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break  and  alter  at  pleas¬ 
ure.”  The  structure  was  to  be  at  least  thirty-two  feet 
wide  ;  and  "accommodated  with  at  least  twelve  good  lamps, 
four  of  which  shall  be  at  the  draw,  and  kept  burning 
through  the  night.”  Neither  the  location  of  toll-house  nor 
draw  is  fixed  in  the  act.  But  the  draw  was  naturally 
placed  at  the  channel,  which  is  the  Jilum  aqua  or  boun¬ 
dary  between  Beverly  and  Salem,  and  a  draw-tender  be- 
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ing  called  for,  it  was  found  expedient  to  collect  tolls  theie 
rather  than  at  the  two  entranees  of  the  bridge  and  to  make 
the  single  toll-gatherer  the  draw-tender  also.  So  a  single 
toll-house  was  provided,  in  the  form  most  used  at  turn¬ 
pike  gates,  built  over  tide-water,  with  sleejiing  room  for 
an  attendant,  a  projecting  roof  over  the  broad  window 
through  which  collections  were  made,  a  hospitable  seat 
beneath  it,  and  a  shelf  inside  for  convenience  in  making 
change.  On  the  side  towards  Salem  was  exposed,  as  the 
act  required,  a  large  painted  board  showing  the  legal  rates 
of  toll,  and  since  this  was  a  frequented  spot,  midway  be¬ 
tween  two  great  towns,  a  black-board  was  provided  on 
which  prol)ate  notices  and  publications  of  intention  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  affixed  with  wafers  before  the  day  of  tack-nails. 
A  long  bar  swung  on  a  heavy  hinge  across  the  bridge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  turnpike  gate,  and  this  was  closed 
at  midnight,  or  whenever,  for  purposes  of  restor  business, 
the  toll-gatherer  was  for  the  moment  off  duty. 

The  proprietors  first  meeting  was  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in 
Salem,  December  13,  1787.  Nathan  Dane  was  moderator 
and  William  Prescott,  clerk.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  shares  were  represented.  The  charter  was  accepted. 
Rules  were  adopted,  twenty-two  in  number,  few  of  which 
ever  called  for  amendment.  Under  the  charter  penalties, 
not  exceeding  £4,  might  be  affixed  to  the  regulations. 

At  this  meeting  an  organization  was  effected.  Thomas 
Davis  was  chosen  treasurer  and  sworn,  and  his  bond  fixed 
at  eight  thousand  dollars.  Seven  directors  were  selected 
and  clothed  with  large  powers.  Assessments,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars  per  share,  might  be  called  in,  and  if 
not  paid  within  a  fortnight,  the  delinquent  shares  sold  at 
public  vendue.  A  superintendent  was  provided  for,  and 
a  toll-gatherer  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors  and  sworn, 
and  to  give  bonds  and  make  returns  of  toll  to  the  treas- 
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urer  every  Saturday  night.  The  directors  were  to  meet 
at  least  once  each  month  until  the  work  was  completed. 
The  proprietors  were  to  meet  on  the  day  of  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  that  day  annually  thereafter.  They  might 
vote  by  written  proxy,  and  the  tolls  received  were  to  be 
divided  four  times  each  year,  after  paying  expenses. 

The  first  seven  directors  were  George  Cabot,  Esquire  ; 
John  Fisk,  Esquire ;  Mr.  Andrew  Cabot ;  Capt.  Joseph 
White ;  Edward  Pulling,  Esquire ;  Capt.  Joseph  Lee  and 
Capt.  George  Dodge,  and  on  the  following  day,  they  met 
and  elected  by  ballot  George  Cabot  for  president,  George 
Dodge  and  John  Fisk  as  vice-presidents,  and  again  a  few 
days  after  met  at  Leach’s  Tavern  in  Beverly.  The  grass 
did  not  grow  under  their  feet.  Before  the  first  day  of 
March  these  directors  had  purchased  land  at  Elliugwood’s 
Point  in  front  of  Andrew  Cabot’s  rope-walk,  for  a  Beverly 
abutment ;  had  contracted  for  pine  lumber  and  white  oak 
timber  ;  levied  an  assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  per  share  ; 
advertised  for  contracts  to  build  two  stone  abutments; 
made  terms  with  Lemuel  Cox,  an  eminent  English  engi¬ 
neer,  to  build  the  bridge;  and  hired  of  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge  an  acre  lot  on  Ferry  Lane  in  Salem  for  a  lumber 
yard  and  work-shop.  One  contract  for  lumber  provides 
that  in  case  of  war  between  France  and  England  before 
the  completing  of  the  bridge,  one  shilling  per  ton  more  is 
to  be  allowed  on  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces 
of  white  pine  timber. 

On  March  twentieth  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions,  for  a  laying  out  of  the  approach  on  the  Beverly  side, 
leading  some  rods  from  the  old  Ferry  Landing,  and  they 
voted  to  pay  Lemuel  Cox  nine  shillings  per  day  and  his 
board  [including  punch]  for  superintending  the  work. 
On  April  first  they  purchased  iron,  cordage,  cart-wheels 
and  spruce  timber.  Ou  the  tweuty-lifth  they  added  to  the 
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pay  of  Cox  a  gratuity  of  fifty-five  dollars,  the  same  to  be 
drawn  when  the  bridge  was  done,  and  provided  him  with 
quarters  at  the  Tavern  of  Captain  Asa  Leach,  who  was  to  act 
as  pay-master  and  assistant  superintendent  at  five  shillings 
for  each  day  of  actual  service.  They  also  contracted  for 
building  the  Salem  abutment  for  £70  and  ten  gallons  of 
New  England  rum,  and  levied  a  second  assessment  of 
twenty  dollars  per  share. 

In  May  and  June  the  directors  hold  weekly  sessions, 
generally  at  Leach’s  Tavern.  Their  pay-roll  amounts  to 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  per  week.  Capt.  Josiah 
Batchelder  had  surveyed  and  the  Court  of  Sessions  had 
laid  out  both  the  Beverly  and  Salem  approaches  to  the 
bridge.  The  first  pier  had  been  "fixed”  as  they  call  it,  on 
May  third.  Another  assessment  of  twenty  dollars  per 
share  was  voted,  June  seventh.  On  July  nineteenth  the 
trouble  with  the  English  engineer,  which  had  grown  from 
the  first,  seems  to  have  culminated  and,  "it  appearing  to 
the  directors  improper  that  Mr.  Lemuel  Cox  should  be 
continued  in  their  service  foraii}'^  longer  time,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  voted  unanimously  that  he  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  sum  of  fifty-five  dollars  being  the  whole  of  the  gratuity 
promised  to  him,  and  his  wages  to  this  time,  be  paid  to 
him  in  full.”  The  supervision  of  the  work  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  months  was  assumed  by  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  who  de¬ 
clined  compensation  for  this  service  and  was,  by  the 
directors,  on  December  24,  1805,  presented  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  pitcher  suitably  inscribed,  of  the  value  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

With  the  advent  of  September  the  bridge  was  seen  to 
be  near  completion.  It  was  voted  to  call  the  proprietors 
together  for  the  opening  ceremonies  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  twenty  -fourth  of  the  month.  "Such  persons 
as  have  demands  are  notified  to  exhibit  them  to  Capt.  Joseph 
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Lee”  before  September  20.  The  toll-keeper  was  to  receive 
£90  per  year  in  full  for  his  services  and  any  assistance 
called  for,  and  Capt.  John  Ashton  was  chosen  by  ballot  on 
the  sixth  of  September,  the  day  on  which  the  last  pier 
was  put  in  place.  Five  assessments  had  been  called  in 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty  dollars  per  share,  and  the  total 
represented  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  the 
excess  being  afterwards  refunded.  The  great  event  draws 
near.  The  bridge  is  an  assured  success.  The  "Statutes 
of  the  Corporation”  are  invoked.  Every  share  must  be 
present  or  represented  at  the  opening  and  the  six  shares 
unsubscribed  for  are  .accordingly  sold  at  a  great  premium. 
The  Essex  County  Mercury  begins  to  add  editorial  com¬ 
ments  to  the  long  series  of  official  announcements  it  has 
put  before  the  public.  On  September  23  the  Mercury 
says :  "The  passing  over  Essex  bridge  will  commence 
to-morrow.  To  testifiy  the  pleasure  of  the  Proprietors  .  .  . 
they  have  determined  to  render  the  passing  on  the  first 
day  free  of  toll — to  have  a  social  and  festive  meeting  at 
Leach’s  Tavern  in  Beverly — and  to  provide  a  liberal  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  refreshment  of  the  workmen,  to  whose 
industry  it  is  owing  that  this  great  work  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  in  less  than  five  months  from  its  begin¬ 
ning.”  From  other  statements  it  appears  that  the  first 
stroke  w.as  struck  May  1 ;  that  the  bridge  measured  1484 
feet  without  the  abutments  which  added  thirty-six  feet 
more  to  the  structure  ;  that  it  had  ninety -three  piers  and  a 
"draw  thirty  feet  wide,  which  plays  with  such  ease  that 
two  boys  of  ten  years  old  may  raise  it.”  It  has  a  "breadth 
of  thirty-two  feet  and  is  to  be  lighted  with  twelve  Ameri¬ 
can  lamps.”  "Only  three  persons  have  fallen  from  the 
Bridge  during  its  building,  two  of  whom  owe  their  lives 
to  the  humanity  and  bravery  of  the  same  person,  Mr. 
Joseph  Felt,  who  each  time  sprang  from  the  Bridge  into 
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the  river,  and  saved  them  from  drowning.”  For  this  ser¬ 
vice  a  guinea  was  voted  him  by  the  directors. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  graphic  picture  of  the  finishing 
of  the  task  than  this  little  notice  inserted  in  the  Mercury 
of  September  30. 

NEXT  S A  TURD  A  Y, 

At  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 

Will  be  fold  at  Publick  Vendue, 

at  the  Rope- Walk  in  Beverly, 

TWO  Yoke  of  Oxen,  a 
CART,  two  1 8-feet  BOATS 
almoft  new,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
belonging  to  the  Proprietors  of  Elfex 
Bridge. 

September  29. 

Dr.  Bentley  chronicles  the  jubilation  which  greeted  the 
result.  The  proprietors  dined  together  at  Letich’s,  where 
they  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  His  Honor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Honorable  Jon¬ 
athan  Jackson.  The  bridge  was  gay  with  the  flags  of  all 
iiiitions.  The  proprietors  had  no  need  to  do  much  beyond 
opening  the  thoroughfare  to  the  public,  without  tolls,  on 
its  natal  day,  for  the  sense  of  relief  from  the  old  ferry¬ 
boat  passage  which  had  sufficed  since  163fi  was  quite 
enough.  But  the  jubilant  proprietors  did  their  part,  and 
the  endless  caravan  then  set  in  motion,  consisting  of  market 
wagons  and  milk  carts  and  hay  loads,  transpt)rting  the  in- 
disi)ensable  and  bulky  products  of  the  kitchen-garden  and 
the  farm,  has  kept  up  the  celebration  night  and  day  ever 
since.  Dr.  Bentley  says  "  the  concourse  was  great,  and 
the  several  parties  forgot  their  resentments  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.” 

But  if  the  Bridge  Proprietors  supposed  their  ti’onbles 
were  at  an  end,  they  were  mistaken.  Repairs  began  as 
soon  as  the  bridge  was  used  and  have  been  incessant.  The 
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system  of  collecting  tolls  proved  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
first  annual  meeting  the  proprietors  voted  to  farm  out  the 
tolls  for  the  next  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  system 
was  followed  for  twelve  years,  and  brought  in  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
dollars.  Capt.  Asa  Leach  generally  outbid  all  competitors 
for  the  lease  and  got  it.  One  strange  result  of  the  system 
was  that  when  the  proprietors  desired  to  compliment  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  allowing  him  w'ith  his 
retinue  to  pass  the  toll-gate  free,  they  were  obliged  to 
reimburse  the  lessee,  and  an  item  of  seven  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  actually  appears  in  their  accounts,  being  paid 
to  Captain  Leach  by  the  proprietors  for  the  passage  of 
George  Washington  with  his  escort  and  suite  over  their 
own  bridge. 

Both  currencies  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  The  clerk  was  allowed  eighty  dollars  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  the  first  year  and  the  toll-gatherer  ninety  pounds. 
Even  in  the  charter  both  are  used. 

Their  Latin  was  as  good  as  their  financiering.  When 
the  "Standing  Clerk”  was  absent  from  a  meeting  they  chose 
a  clerk  "pro  hac  vice”  Their  seal  was  unique.  It  was  to 
bear  "  an  engraving  of  the  bridge,  upon  which  is  a  figure 
of  Ceres  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  beneath  in  the  water 
a  figure  of  Neptune ;  between  the  borders  the  words : 
Cereri  concedit  Neptunus,  1788  :  and  within  the  same 
a  tal)el  inscribed  Essex  Bridge.”  The  phrase  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  themselves  to  describe  the  conces¬ 
sion  made  by  commerce  to  husl)andry.  The  die  of  this 
seal,  represented  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  in  a  cut  by 
^Mitchell,  is  of  solid  silver  and,  without  much  doubt,  was 
the  work  of  Paul  Revere. 

But  if  their  scholarshij)  and  financiering  were  good  their 
law  was  sometimes  at  fault.  In  1792  the  directors  au- 
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thorizecl  a  committee  to  sell  both  the  old  ferry-ways,  and 
the  proprietors  at  their  next  annual  meeting  undertook  to 
confer  on  Dudley  Woodbridge  for  fifty  dollars  a  title  to 
that  in  Salem.  They  probably  were  not  long  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  this  transaction  was  ultra  vires. 

The  Beverly  ferry-way  is  a  town  landing  by  immemorial 
prescription,  and  perhaps  a  county  highway  since  1698,  and 
it  is  some  fifteen  rods  removed  from  the  northern  abutment 
of  the  bridge.  The  Salem  landing  was  held  by  much  the 
same  title,  but  by  some  unexplained  process  these  propri¬ 
etors,  in  the  absence  of  their  great  jurists,  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  old 
ferry,  since  their  charter  obliged  them  to  make  annual 
compensation  therefor.' 

The  ancient  records  put  this  matter  beyond  question. 
The  Beverly  landing  was  laid  out  by  metes  and  bounds 
as  a  highway  Jan.  5th,  1698—99.  For  sixty  years,  say 
Goodmen  Gale  and  Massey,  ferrymen  summoned  into 
court  in  1694,  it  has  been  the  King’s  highway.  Of  the 
Salem  landing  enough  has  been  said.  It  was  further  east 
than  the  bridge ;  the  general  trend  of  Bridge  street  before 
it  bends  westerly  to  reach  the  bridge,  follows  substantially 
that  of  the  old  Ferry  Lane  and  will  be  found  to  l)e  near  a 
direct  line  across  the  Salem  to  the  Beverly  ferry  landing. 
The  Salem  landing  was  put  in  fine  order  by  the  town  of 
Salem  in  1784,  in  the  hope  of  discouraging  the  advocates 
of  a  bridge,  and  exceptionally  low  tides  still  expose  some 
of  the  timl)er  and  stone  work  then  placed  on  the  flats,  ex¬ 
tending  quite  to  low  water  mark,  and  lying  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Beverly  landing. 

It  was  here,  that  the  Massey  Tavern,  described  by  Dr. 
Bentley  and  Dr.  Brown,  opened  its  hospitable  doors  as  a 

>  Nathan  Dane  was  rarely  present  at  this  period  and  George  Cabot  removed  from 
Beverly  to  Boston  in  1793  and  for  a  time  dropped  out  of  the  administration. 
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public  resort  for  more  than  a  century  and  disappeared  in 
December,  1818,  its  oaken  timbers  as  sound  as  ever.  It 
was  built  in  1661,  two  stories  in  height,  the  second  pro¬ 
jecting,  a  long  roof  protecting  it  on  the  north  and  descend¬ 
ing  nearly  to  tlie  ground,  its  low  windows  fitted  with 
diamond-shaped  panes  in  lead  sashes,  its  walls  back-filled 
with  brick  and  clay  lining,  and  its  chimney  outside,  the 
great  ovens  being  visible  from  without.  These  opened 
into  the  sides  of  a  capacious  fireplace,  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  four-foot  back-log  on  its  iron  fire-dogs  and  leave 
room  for  children  to  sit  on  stools  on  either  side  looking  up 
at  the  stars  at  night  or  sewing  or  reading  by  oil  lamps 
hung  on  the  crane  and  filled  with  blubber.  On  the  outer 
door,  which  was  beside  the  chimney,  hung  a  bobbin  latch¬ 
string,  which  lifted  the  huge  wooden  latch  and  secured 
admittance. 

In  October,  1795,  Hugh  Hill  became  a  director,  and 
"William  Gray  in  1799.  Moses  Brown  had  already  taken 
the  place  of  George  Cabot  in  the  board  in  1793,  and  Capt. 
George  Dodge  had  succeeded  him  as  president,  but  on  the 
declination  of  Captain  Dodge  in  1807,  George  Cabot  was 
again  president  for  four  years  longer.  The  succeedinjr 
presidents  were  Moses  Brown  from  1812  to  1818:  Dr. 
Joshua  Fisher  from  1819  to  1833  :  Nathan  Dane  for  1834  : 
William  Leach  from  1835  to  1839  :  Robert  Rantoul  from 
1840  to  1856,  and  Benjamin  F.  Newhall  for  the  two  re¬ 
maining  years  of  the  charter. 

The  system  of  farming  the  tolls  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  after  1802  the  proprietors  employed  a  salaried  toll- 
gatherer  and  divided  their  earnings,  and  these  reached 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  first  year.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  now  held  in  the  chamber  over  the  banking  room 
in  Beverly. 

The  fine  brick  mansion  house  of  John  Cabot  was 
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bought  by  the  Beverly  Bank  on  his  removal  to  Boston, 
and  has  now  been  i)e(iueathed  to  the  Historical  Society  by 
the  late  Edward  Burley.  The  bank  occupied  the  first 
floor,  the  insurance  oflice  the  second,  and  Mr.  Flagg’s 
Classical  School  the  third  floor.  In  these  rooms  the  directors 
held  many  meetings.  Annual  dividends  of  twenty-eight 
and  of  thirty  per  cent,  were  not  uncommon  now,  and  in 
1816  shares,  upon  which  less  than  eighty  dollars  had  been 
paid  in,  were  sold  at  four  hundred  dollars  each. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  stock  of  a  bridge, 
whose  charter  expires  by  limitation,  is  a  vanishing  se¬ 
curity  and  that  the  proprietors  had  not  only  to  secure  in 
their  dividends,  the  interest  on  their  investment  but, 
within  seventy  years,  the  principal  sum  also. 

In  1809,  upon  the  disappearance  of  William  Gray  from 
the  director’s  board,  the  enterprise  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  a  Beverly  Directory.  The  meetings  were  uni¬ 
formly  held  at  the  bank  in  Beverly  and  the  deposits  kept 
there.  For  a  series  of  years  there  is  nothing  to  break  the 
unvarying  monotony  of  the  meetings.  Repairs  are  inces¬ 
sant,  and  the  access  to  the  bridge  at  the  Beverly  end  is 
never  satisfactory.  To  provide  for  new  planking,  and  the 
collection  of  tolls, — to  re-elect  officers,  declare  dividends 
and  dissolve, — constitute  the  whole  work  of  proprietor’s 
meetings. 

The  bridge  was  elegantly  dressed  on  Washington’s 
birthday  in  1793,  a  day  of  general  jubilee  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  second  term  in  the  presidency,  and  a  director. 
General  Fisk,  presided  amidst  salvos  of  artillery  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  Washington  Hall,  then  occupied  for  the  first  time, 
an  oration  by  Dr.  Bentley  at  the  North  Church  preceding 
the  dinner. 

In  1810,  the  running  of  toll  seems  to  have  been  the 
corporation’s  most  serious  grievance.  Summary  proceed- 
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ings  were  adopted.  "  Voted  :  that  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  forcibly  or  fraudulently  pass  the  toll-gate  with¬ 
out  paying  the  legal  toll  shall  pay  a  fine  of  thirteen  dollars, 
thirty-three  cents  and  one-third  of  a  cent,”  £4  being  the 
legal  limit  of  their  power  to  impose  a  penalty. 

But  more  troubled  experiences  awaited  them.  With  the 
year  1836  began  the  agitation  for  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
and  the  Bridge  Corporation  became  at  once  involved  in 
it.  February  2,  1836,  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul  was 
voted  a  committee  to  represent  before  the  Legislature  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  in  the  petitions  of  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  el  al.,  and  George  Peabody,  el  al,,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1838,  to  confer  with  the  road  as  to  a  location  from 
Salem  eastward.  The  property  was  now  at  its  best.  Votes 
were  passed  this  year  to  improve  the  Beverly  entrance, 
and  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  an  extension  of  the 
charter  conditioned  upon  a  reduction  of  tolls.  The  next 
year  foot-tolls  are  reduced  to  one  cent,  and  in  1839  a 
proposal  was  considered,  in  case  the  buildings  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  bridge  coidd  not  be  secured  and 
removed,  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  change  the 
terminus  of  the  bridge  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Corporation  in  elfecting  that  necessary  improve¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Robert  Rantoul  was  made  President  this  year  and 
for  sixteen  years  following.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
then  residing  at  Wenham,  and  most  active  in  state  politics, 
was  chosen  a  director  in  1840.  Protests  at  once  began 
to  be  made  against  the  free  passage  of  foot  passengers 
over  the  railroad  bridge.  Although  the  toll  collected  was 
but  a  cent,  the  amount  was  so  great  that  in  June,  1828,  a 
fixed  iiortion  of  the  quarterly  dividend  had  been  declared 
payable  in  copper. 

But  the  '■  eflcctual  measures  ”  called  for  in  repeated  votes 
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for  suppressing  free  travel  on  the  railroad  bridge  and  for 
improving  the  Beverly  approach  to  Essex  Bridge  and  the 
railroad  station  opposite,  Avere  not  destined  to  success,  al¬ 
though  the  town  was  appealed  to,  in  behalf  of  both  of 
them. 

No  attention  to  details  was  to  avail  anything  now.  The 
crossing  of  Bass  River  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Bridge  Company.  Still  the  proprietors  went 
through  the  ordinary  motions  of  life,  held  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  elected  officers  with  the  aid  of "  scrutineers,”  de¬ 
clared  such  dividends  as  they  could  earn,  until  Avithin  a 
twelve-month  of  the  end,  loAvered  their  tolls  April, 
1846,  to  the  folloAA'ing  rates  : 

"  For  each  coach,  chariot,  wagon  or  curricle,  fifteen 
cents  ;  for  each  cart,  Avagon,  sled  or  sley  or  other  carriage 
of  burden  drawn  by  one  beast,  eight  cents ;  for  each 
Avheel-barrow,  handcart  or  other  vehicle,  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  a  like  weight,  Avith  one  person,  two  cents — made 
special  terms  Avith  milk-carts  and  market-AA^agons, — al- 
loAved  "  a  discount  of  twenty  per  centum  on  all  tolls  above 
fifteen  cents  each  which  have  accrued  or  that  may  hereafter 
accrue  from  the  proprietors  of  the  stage  uoav  running  be- 
tAveen  Gloucester  and  Salem,” — offered  easy  rates  to  an 
omnibus  plying  betAveen  Wenham  and  Salem,  and  to  an¬ 
other  conveyance  plying  between  Beverly  and  Salem, — 
agreed  to  pass  sheep  and  SAvine  at  five  cents  per  dozen, 
— rejected  unanimously  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1848  for  their  relief,  only  to  accept  it  eight  years  later, 
— declared  the  bridge  free  to  foot  passengers,  in  1856, — 
revolutionized  the  direction  the  same  year,  and  petitioned 
for  a  reneAval  of  their  charter, — proposed  commutation  of 
tolls  payable  in  advance  at  a  reduction  not  to  exceed  one- 
third, — entrusted  the  Avhole  discretion  as  to  tolls  and  re¬ 
duced  rates  to  special  committees  Avith  ample  poAvers, — 
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failed  to  procure  an  extension  of  their  charter, — held 
monthly  sessions, — repaired  and  repainted  the  bridge  and 
toll-liouse, — gave  notice  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  the  Directors  will  be  read}'^  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September,  1858,  to  deliver  up  the  bridge, 
— and  thus,  at  the  weird  hour  of  midnight,  September 
twenty-third,  made  over  the  property  in  good  repair  to 
the  agent  of  the  State — the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen¬ 
eral  taking  formal  possession  of  it  at  nine  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  "  to  and  for  the  use  of  Government.” 

lion.  James  Kimball  of  Salem  was  the  agent  appointed 
by  Governor  Banks  to  receive  and  care  for  the  bridge,  and 
after  ten  years  of  experimenting  it  was  tinally  made  free, 
together  with  every  toll-bi-idge  in  the  county,  by  act  of 
June  5,  1868,  and  assigned  as  a  public  highway  to  the 
numicipalities  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

The  bridge  has  taken  its  place  in  literature  and  history. 
Poor  Brissot  de  Warville,  the  ardent  young  Girondist 
leader,  who  five  years  later  lost  his  head  for  opposing  the 
execution  of  the  king,  wrote,  on  crossing  the  l»ridge  ten 
days  after  it  was  opened, — "The  construction  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  wooden  bridge,  and  the  celerity  with  which  it  was 
hnilt,  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts.”  The  same  distinguished 
writer  commends  the  mechanism  of  the  draw  and  also  notes 
George  Cabot’s  "  flourishing  manufacture  of  cotton.”  The 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  also  speaks  of 
crossing  the  bridge  in  October,  1795,  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  General  Knox  at  St.  George’s  River,  in  Maine. 

Our  first  president  was  eminently  a  man  of  method.  It 
was  his  hal)it  from  early  years  to  make  a  record  of  the 
events  of  his  daily  life,  kept  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
"  Virginia  Almanac,”  or  in  pocket  diaries  of  convenient  di¬ 
mensions.  la  a  recess  of  the  first  congress,  extending 
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from  September  29  to  the  New  Year,  Washington  indulged 
himself  in  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  Slates,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  looking  forward.  He  had  not  been  east  of  New 
York  since  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  left  the  capital  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  taking  with  him  two  secretaries,  Lear  and  Jack- 
son,  and  traveled  in  his  own  carriage  as  far  as  Portsmouth 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  reached  New  York  again  on  the 
13th  of  November.  This  is  what  he  wrote  about  the  bridge  : 

1789 — "Friday,  30th  October.  A  little  after  8 
o’clock  I  set  out  for  Newbuiy-Port ;  and  in  less  than  2 
milescrossed  the  Bridge  between  Salem  and  Beverly,  which 
makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is  upon  the  same  plan 
of  those  over  Charles  and  Mistick  rivers,  excepting  that  it 
has  not  footways,  as  that  of  the  former  has.  The  length 
of  this  bridge  is  1530  feet,  and  >vas  built  for  about  £4500 
lawful  money, —  a  price  inconceivably  low  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  eighteen  feet  water  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  River,  over  which  it  is  erected.  This  Bridge  is 
larger  than  that  at  Charlestown  but  shorter  by  *  *  *  feet 
than  the  other  over  Mistick.  All  of  them  have  draw 
bridges  by  which  vessels  pass.  After  passing  Beverley  2 
miles,  we  come  to  the  Cotton  Manufactury,  which  seems  to 
be  carrying  on  with  spirit  by  the  Mr.  Cabbots  (princi- 
pally).” 

On  this  occasion  and  again  in  honor  of  Washington  on 
his  birthday  in  1793,  the  bridge  was  gaily  dressed  in 
bunting.  The  public  dinner  and  reception  tendered  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  by  the  Federalists  of  Salem,  May  24, 
1808,  was  the  occasion  of  another  great  demonstration 
there,  as  he  passed  it  from  Wenham  escorted  by  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  his  admirers. 

Various  writers  have  from  time  to  time  found  a  fruitful 
topic  ill  the  veneralile  bridge.  Barton  is  probably  rijrht 
when  he  says  that  all  bridges  appeal  to  the  fancy,  from 
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the  moss-grown  log  thrown  across  tlie  brook  in  the  meadow 
to  that  stupendous  pi’odiict  of  genius,  industry  and  capital, 
stretched  like  a  cob-web  between  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  supposes  our  bridge  to  have  been  built  for  bo3’s 
to  fish  from,  citing  the  grooves  along  its  railings  in  proof 
of  the  conjecture.  It  is,  he  says,  the  place  of  all  others 
from  which  to  see  storms,  comets,  meteoric  showers,  yel¬ 
low  days  and  balloon  ascensions,  and  notes  the  fact  that 
three  rivers  meet  and  flow  under  it  in  harmonious  consort 
to  the  sea. 

The  bridge  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  The  view  at 
sunset  up  Danvers  river,  the  middle  stream  of  the  three,  is 
unsurpassed  ;  so  is  the  eastern  view  at  sunrise  or  by  star 
light.  An  unknown  writer,  presumably  a  resident  of 
Beverly,  has  add<‘d  this  : 

"From  boyhood  the  bridge  was  alwaysa  factor  in  my  life. 
I  lived  a  mile  away.  I  have  probably  crossed  it  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night, — on  foot  and  ahorse, — by  chaise 
or  stage, — in  all  weathers, — running  toll  to  see  the  Salem 
floral  procession  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  to  keep  up  with 
the  engine  when  the  Franklin  Building  or  Concert  Hall 
were  burning, — crawling  under  the  bar  when  closed  for 
the  night,  after  Signor  Blitz  or  the  Burning  of  Moscow, — 
freezing  my  windward  ear  on  the  way  home  from  a  party, 
when  every  plank  and  pier  was  as  silver  in  the  hoar-frost 
and  moonlight, — rowing  under  it  at  half-tide  to  see  the  mus¬ 
sels  with  now  and  then  a  sponge  growing  on  its  slimy 
timbers, — sitting  at  home  in  the  old  living-room  chimney 
corner  to  hear  the  elders  read  the  latest  number  of  the 
current  Dickens  story  until  Page’s  stage  came  rumbling 
and  clattering  over  the  hollow  planking,  and  the  mail  was 
in,  and  the  household  scattered  some  for  bed  and  some  for 
the  post  office.  The  bridge  and  I  are  life-long  friends 
and  cronies.” 
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Hawthorne  too  has  written  about  it,  for  it  was  a  haunt 
of  his,  and  the  toll-house  stove,  with  its  circle  of  old  sea- 
dogs,  rehearsing  there  every  winter’s  afternoon  the  perils 
they  had  passed,  so  often  lured  him  that  at  last  he  was 
able  to  project  himself  into  the  routine  life  of  the  toll- 
taker  and  to  depict  the  endless  panorama  unfolded  each 
da\’  before  his  open  window.  Here  are  musings  from 
"Twice  Told  Tales”  on  the  toll-gatherer’s  day  ; 

"In  the  morning — dim,  gray,  dew}'  summer’s  morn — the 
distant  roll  of  ponderous  wheels  begins  to  mingle  with  my 
old  friend’s  slumbers,  creaking  more  and  more  harshly 
through  the  midst  of  his  dream,  and  gradually  replacing 
it  with  realities.  Hardly  conscious  of  the  change  from 
sleep  to  wakefulness,  he  tinds  himself  partly  clad  and 
throwing  wide  the  toll  gates  for  the  passage  of  a  fragrant 
load  of  hay.  The  timbers  groan  beneath  the  slow-revolv¬ 
ing  wheels ;  one  sturdy  yeoman  stalks  beside  the  oxen, 
and,  peering  from  the  summit  of  the  hay,  by  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  half-extinguished  lantern  over  the  toll  house, 
is  seen  the  drowsy  visage  of  his  comrade,  who  has  enjoyed 
a  nap  some  ten  miles  long.  The  toll  is  paid — creak, 
creak,  again  go  the  wheels,  and  the  huge  haymow  vanishes 
into  the  morning  mist.  As  yet,  nature  is  but  half  awake, 
and  familiar  olyects  appear  visionary.  But  yonder,  dash¬ 
ing  from  the  shore  with  a  rattling  thunder  of  the  wheels 
and  a  confused  clatter  of  hoofs,  comes  the  never-tiring 
mail,  which  has  hurried  onward  at  the  same  headlong, 
restless  rate,  all  through  the  quiet  night.  The  bridge  re¬ 
sounds  in  one  continued  peal  as  the  coach  rolls  on  without 
a  pause,  merely  affording  the  toll-gatherer  a  glimpse  at 
the  sleepy  passengers,  who  now  bestir  their  torpid  limbs, 
and  snuff  a  coi  dial  in  the  briny  air.  The  morn  breathes 
up(tn  them  and  blushes,  and  they  forget  how  wearily  the 
darkness  toiled  away. 
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"While  the  world  is  rousing  itself,  we  may  glance  slight¬ 
ly  at  the  scene  of  onr  sketch.  It  sits  above  the  bosom  of 
the  broad  flood,  a  spot  not  of  earth,  but  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  which  rush  with  a  murmuring  sound  among  the 
massive  beams  beneath.  Over  the  door  is  a  weather¬ 
beaten  board,  inscribed  with  the  rates  of  toll,  in  letters  so 
nearly  effaced  that  the  gilding  of  the  sunshine  can  hardly 
make  them  legible.  Beneath  the  window  is  a  wooden 
bench,  on  which  a  long  succession  of  weary  wayfarers 
have  reposed  themselves.  Peeping  within  doors,  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  whitewashed  walls  bedecked  with  sundry  litho¬ 
graphic  prints  and  advertisements  of  various  import,  and 
the  immense  showbill  of  a  wandering  caravan.  And  there 
sits  our  good  old  toll-gatherer,  glorified  by  the  early  sun¬ 
beams.  He  is  a  man,  as  his  aspect  may  announce,  of 
quiet  soul,  and  thoughtful,  shrewd,  yet  simple  mind,  who, 
of  the  wisdom  w'hich  the  passing  world  scatters  along  the 
wayside,  has  gathered  a  reasonable  store. 

"Now  the  sun  smiles  upon  the  landscape,  and  earth  smiles 
back  again  upon  the  sky.  Frequent,  now,  are  the  travel¬ 
lers.  The  toll-gatherer’s  practised  ear  can  distinguish  the 
weight  of  every  vehicle,  the  number  of  its  wheels,  and 
how  many  horses  beat  the  resounding  timbers  with  their 
iron  tramp.  Here,  in  a  substantial  family  chaise,  setting 
forth  betimes  to  take  advantage  of  the  dewy  road,  come  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  their  rosy-cheeked  little  girl 
sitting  gladsomely  between  them.  The  bottom  of  the 
chaise  is  heaped  with  multifarious  bandboxes,  and  carpet 
bags,  and  beneath  the  axle  swings  a  leathern  trunk  dusty 
with  yesterday’s  journey. 

"Now  paces  slowly  from  timber  to  timber  a  horseman 
clad  in  black,  with  a  meditative  brow,  as  of  one  who, 
whithersoever  his  steed  might  bear  him,  would  still  journey 
through  a  mist  of  brooding  thought.  He  is  a  country 
14 
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preacher,  going  to  labor  at  a  protracted  meeting.  The 
next  object  passing  townward  is  a  butcher’s  cart,  canopied 
■with  its  arch  of  snow-white  cotton.  Behind  conies  a 
'saucenian,’  driving  a  wagon  full  of  new  potatoes,  green 
ears  of  corn,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and  summer  squashes  ; 
and  next,  two  wrinkled,  withered,  witch-looking  old  gos¬ 
sips,  in  an  antediluvian  chaise,  drawn  by  a  horse  of  for¬ 
mer  generations,  and  going  to  peddle  out  a  lot  of  huckle¬ 
berries.  See  there,  a  man  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  lobsters.  And  now  a  milk  cart  rattles  briskly  onward, 
covered  with  green  canvas,  and  conveying  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  a  whole  herd  of  cows,  in  large  tin  canisters.  But 
let  all  these  pay  their  toll  and  pass. 

"And  now  has  morning  gathered  up  her  dewy  pearls, 
and  lied  away.  The  sun  rolls  blazing  through  the  sky, 
and  cannot  find  a  cloud  to  cool  his  face  with.  The  horses 
toil  sluggishly  along  the  bridge,  and  heave  their  glistening 
sides  in  short  quick  pantings,  when  the  reins  are  tightened 
at  the  toll  house.  Glisten,  too,  the  faces  of  the  travellers. 
Their  garments  are  thickly  bestrewn  with  dust;  their 
whiskers  and  hair  look  hoary ;  their  throats  are  choked 
with  the  dusty  atmosphere  which  they  have  left  behind 
them. 

"No  air  is  stirring  on  the  road.  Nature  dares  draw  no 
breath,  lest  she  shoidd  inhale  a  stifling  cloud  of  dust.  'A 
hot  and  dusty  day  !’  cry  the  poor  pilgrims,  as  they  wipe 
their  begrimed  foreheads,  and  woo  the  doubtfid  breeze 
which  the  river  bears  along  with  it.  'Awful  hot !  Dread¬ 
ful  dusty  !’  answers  the  sympathetic  toll-gatherer.  They 
start  again,  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace,  while  he 
reenters  his  cool  hermitage,  and  besprinkles  it  with  a  pail 
of  briny  water  f  rom  the  stream  beneath.  lie  thinks  with¬ 
in  himself,  that  the  sun  is  not  so  fierce  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  gentle  air  does  not  forget  him  in  these  sultry 
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days.  Yes,  old  friend  ;  and  a  quiet  heart  will  make  a  dog 
day  temperate.  He  hears  a  weary  footstep,  and  perceives 
a  traveller  with  pack  and  statf,  who  sits  down  upon  the 
hospitable  bench,  and  removes  the  hat  from  his  W'et  brow. 
Tlie  toll-gatherer  administers  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  dis¬ 
covering  his  guest  to  be  a  man  of  homely  sense,  he  engages 
him  in  profitable  talk,  uttering  the  maxims  of  a  philosophy 
which  he  has  found  in  his  own  soul,  but  knows  not  how  it 
came  there.  And  as  the  wayfarer  makes  ready  to  assume 
his  journey,  he  tells  him  a  sovereign  remedy  for  blistered 
feet. 

"Now  comes  the  noontide  hour — of  all  hours,  nearest  akin 
to  midnight ;  for  each  has  its  owm  calmness  and  repose. 
Soon,  however,  the  world  begins  to  turn  again  upon  its 
axis,  and  it  seems  the  busiest  epoch  of  the  day  ;  when  an 
accident  impedes  the  march  of  sublunary  things.  The 
draw  being  lifted  to  permit  the  jiassage  of  a  schooner, 
laden  with  wood  from  the  eastern  forests,  she  sticks  im¬ 
movably,  right  athwart  the  bridge!  Meanwhile,  on  both 
sides  of  the  chasm,  a  throng  of  impatient  travellers  fret 
and  fume.  Here  are  two  sailors  in  a  gig,  with  the  top 
thrown  back,  both  puffing  cigars,  and  swearing  all  sorts 
of  fore-castle  oaths ;  there,  in  a  smart  chaise,  a  dashingly 
dressed  gentleman  and  lady,  he  from  a  tailor’s  shop-board, 
and  she  from  a  milliner’s  back  room — the  aristocrats  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  And  what  are  the  haughtiest  of  us, 
hut  the  ephemeral  aristocrats  of  a  summer’s  day?  Here 
is  a  tin  pedler,  whose  glittering  ware  bedazzles  all  be¬ 
holders,  like  a  travelling  meteor,  or  opposition  sun  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  a  seller  of  spruce  beer,  which  brisk 
liquor  is  confined  in  several  dozen  of  stone  bottles.  Here 
comes  a  party  of  ladies  on  horseback,  in  green  riding 
habits,  and  gentlemen  attendant ;  and  there  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  the  market,  pattering  over  the  bridge  with  a 
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multitudinous  clatter  of  their  little  hoofs.  Here  a  French¬ 
man,  with  a  hand  organ  on  his  shoulder ;  and  there  an 
itinerant  Swiss  jeweller.  On  this  side,  heralded  by  a  blast 
of  clarions  and  bugles,  appears  a  train  of  wagons,  convey¬ 
ing  all  the  wild  beasts  of  a  caravan  ;  and  on  that,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  summer  soldiers,  marching  from  village  to  village 
on  a  festival  campaign,  attended  by  the  'Brass  Band.’ 
Kow  look  at  the  scene,  and  it  presents  an  emblem  of  the 
mysterious  confusion,  the  apparently  insolvable  riddle,  in 
which  individuals,  or  the  great  world  itself,  seem  often  to 
be  involved.  What  miracle  shall  set  all  things  right 
again  ? 

"But  see !  the  schooner  has  thrust  her  bulky  carcass 
through^the  chasm  ;  the  draw  descends ;  horse  and  foot 
pass  onward,  and  leave  the  bridge  vacant  from  end  to  end. 
'And  thus,’  muses  the  toll-gatherer,  'have  I  found  it  with 
all  stoppages,  even  though  the  universe  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand.’  The  sage  old  man  I  Far  westward  now,  the  red¬ 
dening  sun  throws  a  broad  sheet  of  splendor  across  the 
flood,  and  to  the  eyes  of  distant  boatmen  gleams  brightly 
among  the^timbers  of  the  bridge.  Strollers  come  from 
the  town  to  quaff  the  freshening  breeze.  One  or  two  let 
down  long  lines,  and  haul  up  flapping  flounders,  or  cun- 
iiers,  or  small  cod,  or  perhaps  an  eel.  Others,  and  fair 
girls  among  them,  with  the  flush  of  the  hot  day  still  on 
their  cheeks,  bend  over  the  railing  and  watch  the  heaps  of 
seaweed  floating  upward  with  the  flowing  tide.  The 
horses  now  tramp  heavily  along  the  bridge,  and  wistfully 
bethink  them  of  their  stables.  Rest,  rest,  thou  weary 
world  !  for  to-morrow’s  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  will  be 
as  wearisome  as  to-day’s  has  been  ;  yet  both  shall  bear  thee 
onward  a  day’s  march  of  eternity.  Now  the  old  toll-gath¬ 
erer  looks  seaward,  and  discerns  the  lighthouse  kindling 
on  afar  island,  and  the  stars,'  too,  kindling  in  the  sky,  as 
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if  but  a  little  way  beyond  ;  and  mingling  reveries  of  Heaven 
with  reniembi’ances  of  Earth,  the  whole  procession  of  mor¬ 
tal  travellers,  all  the  dusty  pilgrimage  which  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed,  seems  like  a  flitting  show  of  phantoms  for  his 
thoughtful  soul  to  muse  upon.” 

It  will  be  conceded  that  i\\Q  personnel  of  this  enterprise 
has  been  most  distinguished.  A  work  to  which  Nathan 
Dane  and  George  Cabot  and  General  Fisk  and  Judge 
Prescott  and  Capt.  Joseph  Lee  contributed  need  not 
blush  for  its  paternity.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  not  likely 
to  go  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  importanee  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  improvement  and  the  event,  in  this  instance,  justified 
their  sanguine  expectations.  The  population  of  the  two 
towns  for  whose  immediate  accommodation  they  planned, 
was  then  about  twelve  thousand.  It  is  now  about  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  bridge  has  served  us  well  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  But  wooden  bridges  are  fast  making  way  for  less 
risky  and  perishable  contrivances.  Should  the  population 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  continue  to  increase  for  an¬ 
other  century  at  its  present  ratio,  the  two  cities  linked 
together  by  this  bridge  will  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls  at  the  end  of  it.  Mechanical  advance  is 
likely  to  outstrip  the  growth  of  population.  What  sort 
of  structure  will  be  found  here  in  1988  is  a  matter  of 
curious  conjecture. 


JAMES  ROBINSON  NEWIIALL. 


PRINTER,  LAWYER,  JUDGE  AND  HISTORIAN. 


A  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  BY  NATHAN  M.  HAWKES. 


DELIVKRED  BEFORE  THE  LYNN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  AT  LYNN,  MASS., 
UPON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN’S  BIRTH¬ 
DAY,  JAN.  17,  1894. 

^Ir.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Lynn  Press 
Association  : 

The  kind  invitation  to  join  you  at  your  annual  gather¬ 
ing  upon  Franklin’s  birthday  gives  me  the  fittest  occasion 
that  could  occur  to  pay  a  triliute  to  the  memory  of  your 
first  President. 

I  use  the  word  fittest  deliberately,  and  if  you  have 
patience  to  bear  with  me,  and  if  I  make  myself  intelligible, 
you  will  appreciate  why  I  consider  this  the  place  to  speak 
of  your  and  my  life-long  friend. 

James  Roliinson  Newhall,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Lynn,  October  24,  1893,  needs  no  eulogium  from  those 
who  survive  him.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  record  that 
will  shine  when  we  and  our  words,  even  though  they 
should  be  strikingly  brilliant,  shall  be  utterly  forgotten. 
This  will  happen,  not  because  he  was  a  great  man  in  any 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  mainly  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  of  his  making  a  more  diligent  use  of  the  talent 
intrusted  to  him  than  most  men. 

A  study  of  such  a  life,  so  well  rounded  out  and  ac- 
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complished,  if  even  imperfectly  traced,  cannot  but  be  an 
incentive  to  emulation  by  others. 

To  say  that  he  was  born  of  "poor  but  honest”  parents 
would  be  but  to  utter  a  truism  which  might  as  well  be 
littered  of  any  boy  born  in  Lynn  on  Christmas  day,  1809. 
Everybody  in  Lynn  then  was  poor,  if  by  poor  we  mean 
the  reverse  of  the  modern  sense  of  rich — that  is,  being  the 
holder  of  stocks,  bonds  or  bank  accounts.  Everybody 
was  poor  in  those  days.  The  states  had  scarcely  rallied 
from  the  drain  of  men  and  means  that  was  occasioned  by 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  wdien  the  gigantic  struggle  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Corsican  marvel  of  war  convulsed 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones — the  common  prey  of  France  and  England — 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  infant  rejmblic  was  swept 
from  the  seas  and  the  whole  country  was  impoverished. 
Two  years  before.  Congress  had  closed  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  against  the  clearance  of  all  vessels.  In  the 
year  of  his  birth.  Congress  repealed  the  "embargo  law” 
and  substituted  an  act  of  non-intercourse  with  France  and 
England. 

The  population  of  Lynn — and  Lynn  then  included  Ly nn- 
field,  Saugus,  Swampscott  and  Nahant — at  the  time  of  his 
birth  was  only  about  four  thousand.  The  people  were 
fanners  in  summer  and  shoemakers  in  winter. 

The  shoes  made  here  in  1810  numbered  1,000,000  pairs 
and  were  of  the  value  of  $800,000.  By  the  United  States 
census  of  1890,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
goods,  shoes  and  allied  industries,  amounted  to  over 
thirty-one  millions.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  new 
industry,  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company'^,  which 
in  1892  produced  a  value  of  over  twelve  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  employed,  as  its  average  number  of  hands  for  the 
year,  four  thousand  people,  a  number  equal  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  in  1810. 
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In  another  and  better  sense  than  the  possession  of  mere 
dolliii’s  by  his  parents,  the  future  writer  of  the  Annals 
of  Lynn  was  fortunate  in  his  birth.  With  a  modest 
pride  in  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang — without  which 
he  would  have  been  unfitted  for  what  was  destined  to  be 
his  magnum  opus — he  said,  in  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
"his  father’s  name  was  Benjamin  and  he  was  a  direct 
descendant  from  Thomas,  the  first  white  person  born  here. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hart,  who  descend¬ 
ed  from  Samuel,  one  of  the  first  engaged  at  the  ancient 
Iron  Works.  Both  of  his  grandmothers  were  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Burrill,  a  man  conspicuous 
in  colonial  times  and  brother  of  the  beloved  speaker. 

In  the  old  Hart  house,  as  in  many  another  on  the  old 
colonial  highway  between  Salem  and  Boston,  was  an  open 
attic  with  boxes  and  barrels  filled  with  quaint  and  curious 
manuscripts  that  the  previous  generations  of  occupants 
had  left  behind  them.  They  were  apparently  of  no  value, 
yet  they  might  be  title  deeds,  or  plans,  or  diaries,  or 
pa[)ers  that  some  time  might  be  called  for.  So  they  were 
bundled  away  into  the  unused  lumber  room — nesting 
places  or  food  for  mice — till  some  charmingly  loquacious 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  or  an  inquisitive  boy  should  dis¬ 
turb  their  dusty  recess. 

Reminiscences  of  the  earlier  days  lingered  about  this  old 
house  when  the  Judge  came  upon  the  scene.  Travellers 
belated  or  hungry  on  the  way  from  Boston  to  the  east 
often  found  shelter  and  food  beneath  its  roof.  The  epi¬ 
curean  Judge,  Samuel  Sewall  of  the  Witchcraft  time,  has 
recorded  in  his  diary  his  entertainment  here  on  several 
occasions.  Other  guests  of  eminence  lingered  under  the 
branches  of  the  great  buttonwood  in  the  yard,  partook 
of  the  good  cheer  within  the  house  and  discussed  current 
topics.  Some  of  the  accumulating  paper  litter  that  prob- 
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ably  troubled  the  careful  housewife,  though  she  did  not 
venture  to  burn  anything  of  writing,  may  have  been  left 
by  guests  and  thus  have  had  a  wider  than  mere  local  in¬ 
terest. 

How  much  the  subject  of  our  sketch  found  in  the  attic 
he  never  told  anyone,  but  was  apparently  willing  through 
his  life  for  the  matter  to  remain  an  open  question  to 
mystify  his  readers.  I  have,  however,  more  than  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  derived  nothing  from  the  dead  written 
hand. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  as  he  wrote,  he  left  the  parental 
roof  with  his  worldly  possessions  in  a  bundle-handkerchief 
to  make  his  way  in  the  wide  world,  his  mother  having 
died  a  year  or  two  before  and  his  father  having  a  large 
family  to  provide  for. 

Before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  had  made  his  way  in¬ 
to  the  office  of  the  Salem  Gazette — the  leading  newspaper 
establishment  in  the  county — and  was  diligently  learning 
the  art  and  mystery  of  printing.  Seventy  years  later  he 
was  true  to  his  first  love  and  it  was  still  his  work  and  rec¬ 
reation  to  set  type. 

We  talk  about  trades  nowadays ;  but  the  old  phrase 
"art  and  mystery”  is  vastly  more  appropriate,  when  we 
allude  to  the  assembling  of  little  pieces  of  lead  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  result  is  the  expression  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  brain  of  man  on  the  fair  printed  page. 
Where  else  are  the  brain-work  and  the  hand-work  so 
blended  in  such  close  touch,  as  when  deft  fingers  trans¬ 
form  bits  of  dull  lead  into  golden  thoughts  that  may  be 
immortal  ? 

From  the  Gazette  office,  seeking  a  wider  knowledge  of 
book  printing  than  our  county  then  afforded,  he  went  to 
Boston,  where,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  be¬ 
came  foreman  of  one  of  the  principal  book  establishments. 
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One  of  his  duties  in  this  office  was  that  of  proof-reader — 
an  important  step  in  the  practical  training  which  was  to 
fit  him  for  authorship. 

A  proof-reader  holds  a  delicate  and  responsible  position. 
Upon  his  shoulders  the  public  pile  errors  of  omission 
and  commission,  of  compositor  and  author,  bad  spelling, 
bad  grammar,  bad  rhetoric,  bad  punctuation,  bad  spacing 
and  the  myriad  flaws  that  creep  into  printed  matter  unless 
the  proof-reader  is  Argus-eyed. 

In  the  latest  batch  of  published  letters  of  Horace 
Greeley,  there  is  one  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  as¬ 
pired  to  the  position  of  a  proof-reader  on  the  Tribune. 
Here  is  Mr.  Greeley’s  appreciative  tribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  proof-reader,  in  reply  to  the  application  : 

As  to  proof-reading,  I  think  a  first-rate  proof-reader 
could  always  find  a  place  in  our  concern  within  a  month. 
But  the  place  reqtiires  far  more  than  you  can  learn  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  an  universal  knowledge  of  facts,  names  and  spell¬ 
ing.  Do  you  happen  to  know  ofi-hand  that  Stephens  of 
Georgia  spells  his  name  with  a  "ph”  and  Stevens  of  Michi¬ 
gan  with  a  "v”  in  the  middle?  Do  you  know  that  Eliot  of 
Massachusetts  has  but  one  "1”  in  his  name,  while  Elliot 
from  Kentucky  has  two  ?  Do  you  know  the  politics  and 
prejudices  of  Oliver  of  Missouri,  and  Oliver  of  New  York, 
respectively,  so  well  that  when  your  proof  says  "Mr. 
Oliver”  said  so  and  so  in  the  House,  you  know  whether  to 
insert  "of  Mo.”  or  "of  N.  Y.”  after  his  name  ?  \Yould 
you  choose  to  strike  out  "of  Mo.”  and  put  in  "of  N.  Y.,” 
if  you  perceive  the  speech  taking  a  particular  direction 
respecting  slavery,  which  shows  that  it  must  be  wrongly 
attributed  in  the  telegraphic  dispatch  ?  My  friend,  if  you 
are  indeed  qualified  for  a  first-rate  proof-reader,  or  can 
easily  make  yourself  so,  you  need  never  fear.  But  don’t 
fancy  the  talent  and  knowledge  required  for  a  mere  secre- 
taiy  of  state,  president,  or  any  such  trust,  will  be  sufficient. 
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In  the  Boston  office,  the  young  Newhall  was  in  touch 
and  familiar  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  Francis  J.  Grund,  the  Cambridge  professors,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Samuel  S.  Goodrich  and  other  literary  celebrities 
of  the  time,  of  whom  he  treasured  many  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  which  he  had  in  manuscript  and  was  preparing  to 
publish  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Like  other  young  printers  of  the  earlier  days,  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  rover.  From  Boston  he  went  to  New 
York.  In  the  Conference  office  of  that  city,  then  the 
largest  in  the  country,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
fastest  compositor  in  the  office. 

In  New  York  he  did  editorial  work  and  in  that  city  he 
learned  much  from  the  advice  and  friendly  counsels  of 
Major  M.  M.  Noah,  long  known  as  the  Nestor  of  the 
American  Press. 

Those  of  the  present  generation  who  have  seen  the 
Judge  on  the  Bench  of  the  Police  Court,  or  assisting  in 
the  offices  of  his  beloved  church,  or  in  social  gatherings, 
or  walking  about  our  streets  can  scarcely  realize  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  life  with  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  mingle  in  his 
early  manhood. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  he  was  free  from  the  venial  faults 
of  youth,  that  all  his  life  he  was  pure  in  thought  and  act, 
it  sounds  like  romance  to  relate  that  one  of  his  companions 
in  midnight  strolls  in  New  Y"ork  was  the  "Good  Gray 
Poet,”  he,  who  wrote  "My  Captain,”  that  eloquent  lament 
that  marks  the  martyrdom  of  Lincoln,  in  which  were 
these  lines 

“  Exult,  0 !  shores,  and  ring,  O !  bells ! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck;  my  captain  lies 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead.” 

and  the  same  who  wrote  of  himself, 
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“  Walt  Whitman,  a  kosmos,  of  Manhattan  the  son, 

Turbulent,  fleshy,  sensual,  eating,  drinking,  and 
breeding. 

No  sentimentalist,  no  stander  above  men  and 
women,  or  apart  from  them. 

No  more  modest  than  immodest.” 

Like  that  other  printer,  ”  Poor  Richard,”  the  world 
known  philosopher,  whose  birthday  you  proudly  remem¬ 
ber  to-day,  and  like  him  a  tramping  printer  in  search  of 
a  job,  Mr.  Newhall  wandered  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 

He  gathered  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  wherever  he 
went.  He  lectured.  He  came  back  to  Lynn  and  bought 
the  Mirror  of  his  friend,  Charles  F.  Lummus,  the  first 
Lynn  printer,  whose  handsome  face  is  placed  beside  the 
author,  facing  the  title  page  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Hvtlory  of  Lynn. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Mr.  Newhall  bought  the  Mirror ^ 
the  first  paper  printed  in  Lynn.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  those  whose  daily  labor  is  about  the  great  presses 
and  establishments  of  to-day  to  relate  that  he  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  establishment,  which,  as  he 
has  recorded,  was  quite  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

When  we  say  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  Mirror 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred,  which  number  the  new 
hem  press  throws  oft’ in  a  minute,  and  that  all  the  work 
in  the  office,  jobs,  newspaper  and  all,  could  be  done  by 
the  pulftisher  and  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  those 
days  there  was  not  a  mine  of  gold  or  even  of  silver,  in  a 
Lynn  newspaper. 

Not  the  least  of  the  debts  Lynn  owes  to  Mr.  Newhall 
is  the  kindly  discriminating  sketch  which  he  has  given  us 
of  Charles  F.  Lummus,  the  first  publisher  and  editor  of 
Lynn. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  settled  down  at 
last,  shows  something  of  the  growth  and  broadening  of 
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Lynn  during  the  lifetime  of  one  individusil.  In  1808, 
the  year  before  his  birth,  Lynn’s  first  lawyer  came  to 
town.  This  was  Benjamin  Merrill.  He  remained  here, 
however,  only  a  few  months,  when  he  removed  to  Salem, 
where  he  became  an  eminent  and  respected  practicianer. 
In  1845,  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Of  his  leaving  Lynn,  Mr.  Newhall  has  recorded,  "The 
occasion  of  his  removal  from  Lynn,  as  he  informed  me,  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  was  somewhat  singular.  A 
deputation  of  the  citizens  called  on  him  with  the  request 
that  he  would  leave  the  place,  it  being  apprehended  that 
evil  and  strife  would  abound  wherever  a  lawyer’s  tent 
was  pitched.  He  took  the  matter  in  good  part  and  soon 
departed.  The  people  of  Lynn  afterward  made  some 
amends  for  their  uncivil  proceeding,  by  intrusting  a  large 
share  of  their  best  legal  business  to  his  hands.  He  served 
them  faithfully,  and  never  seemed  to  entertain  the  least 
ill  feeling  towards  any  here.  He  died  lamented  by  a  large 
circle  who  had  received  benefits  at  his  hand,  and  left  a 
considerable  estate.  He  was  never  married,  which  seemed 
the  more  singular,  as  he  was  eminently  social  in  his 
habits.” 

In  May,  1847,  thirty-eight  years  later,  when  Mr.  New- 
hiill  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  age,  when  most  law¬ 
yers  are  at  the  period  of  greatest  activity,  there  were 
only  three  lawyers  in  practice  here.  They  were  Jeremiah 
C.  Stickney,  Benjamin  F.  Mudge  and  Thomas  B.  New¬ 
hall. 

Though  few  in  number  they  were  each  able  in  their 
special  lines  of  work.  Mr.  Mudge,  who  was  the  second 
mayor  of  Lynn,  had  an  extensive  practice,  but  his  love 
for  science  was  greater  than  that  for  the  law,  and  he  went 
west  and  became  Professor  of  Geology  and  Associated 
Sciences,  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas. 
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lion.  Thomas  B.  Newhall,  the  last  of  the  three,  became 
Judge  of  the  Lynn  Police  Court  upon  its  creation  in  1849. 
At  the  same  time  Benjamin  F.  Miulge  and  James  R. 
Newhall  were  commissioned  as  special  justices.  Mr.  T. 
B.  Newhall,  through  a  long  life,  adorned  other  positions  of 
trust,  such  as  the  presidency  of  the  Lynn  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank.  He  has  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  man 
ever  elected  mayor  of  Lynn,  who  declined  the  office. 
This  happened  in  1854.  He  was  then  in  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  and  rightly  conceiving  the  two 
positions  to  be  incompatible  he  declined  the  political 
office. 

Almost  the  last  appearance  in  public  of  James  R.  New¬ 
hall,  certainly  the  last  when  the  members  of  the  bar  were 
with  him,  was  at  the  funeral  of  his  predecessor  as  judge — 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Newhall — a  few  weeks  before  his 
own  death. 

Mr.  Stickney  was,  however,  Mr.  Newhall’s  particular 
friend.  In  his  office  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in 
1844.  For  him  he  had  a  strong  admiration  which  almost 
had  the  character  of  the  awe  with  which  Mr.  Stickney  im¬ 
pressed  younger  people  and  indeed  most  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Stickney  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  spent 
forty  years  in  Lynn,  in  active  and  successful  practice  of 
law.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession.  He  might  have 
been  a  Judge;  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts  tendered  him  by 
President  Jackson.  He  only  accepted  such  positions  as 
would  not  interfere  with  his  home  work.  He  served  in 
the  General  Court — that  excellent  training  school  for 
lawyers — two  terms.  He  was  our  postmaster  for  fifteen 
years,  then  a  position  which  added  to  the  income  without 
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filching  much  time  from  business.  He  was  the  adviser 
of  Mayor  Hood  and  the  authorities  when  Ave  took  on  the 
forms  of  city  government ;  and,  when  the  office  ivas  cre¬ 
ated  in  1853,  he  was  chosen  as  City  Solicitor. 

The  lives  of  Mr.  Newhall  and  Mr.  Stickney  afford  a 
striking  example  of  the  utter  transitoriness  of  the  law¬ 
yer’s  fame.  Men,  even  now  scarcely  past  middle  life, 
can  recall  the  adroit,  persuasive,  thoroughly  equipped, 
eminently  courteous  and  courtly  Stickney.  It  is  far 
within  the  line  of  truth  to  say  that  he  Avas  as  able  an  all¬ 
round  hiAvyer  as  ever  practised  in  Lynn. 

Mr.  NeAvhall,  himself,  Avould  unquestiouably  have  placed 
Mr.  Stickney  as  the  brightest  legal  luminary  of  Lynn,  and 
have  put  a  very  deprecatory  estimate  upon  his  OAvn 
rank.  Yet  such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  student, 
Avho  evolved  quaint  stories  of  the  early  days  from  his 
hraiu  and  put  them  into  type,  Avill,  by  virtue  of  such 
Avriting,  ever  be  knoAvn  as  a  laAvyer,  Avhile  the  man  Avho 
led  the  bar  Avill  not  leave  even  a  tradition  after  another 
generation  has  passed  away. 

Law  was  not  Mr.  NeAvhall’s  first  love  nor  his  last.  Sev¬ 
eral  reasons  induced  him  to  essay  the  profession.  He 
was  a  first-class  printer,  he  Avas  a  trained  editorial  writer  ; 
he  Avas  desirous  of  Avriting  the  Auuals  of  Lynn  ;  he  had  a 
mission  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  his  native  town  ; 
there  AV'as  no  money  in  journalism  in  the  Lynn  of  his  day 
and  capital  Avas  lacking  to  accomplish  his  projected  Avork. 
LaAv,  at  least  in  those  days,  Avas  an  eminently  respectable 
calling,  an  occupation  for  gentlemen,  and  the  successful 
career  of  his  friend  Stickney  Avas  an  incentiv'e  for  him  to 
try  it.  He  established  a  good  practice  and  Avas  enabled 
to  publish  Lin  or  Jewels  of  the  Third  Plantation  in  1862, 
and  the  History  of  Lynn  embodying  and  continuing  the 
work  of  Alonzo  Lewis,  in  1865. 
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In  1866,  Thomas  B.  Newhall  resigned  his  commission 
as  Justice  of  the  Lynn  Police  Court,  and  Governor  Bul¬ 
lock  appointed  James  R.  Newhall  to  the  position. 

The  bar  of  Lynn,  when  Mr.  Newhall  became  Justice  of 
the  Police  Court,  was  represented  by  the  witty  but  erratic 
Isaac  Brown,  who  had  an  oflSce  on  Chestnut  street ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Howland,  the  careful  conveyancer,  at  the  corner  of 
Muuroe  and  Market  streets;  Judge  Thomas  B.  Newhall, 
who,  upon  resigning  the  judgeship,  established  an  office 
in  the  Ashcroft  building  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Trcmont  streets ;  Dean  Peabody,  now  Clerk  of  the  Courts, 
located  in  Frazier’s  building,  corner  of  Market  and  Sum¬ 
mer  streets  ;  Jeremiah  C.  Stickney  and  Miuot  Tirrell,  Jr., 
in  Central  square ;  Eben  Parsons,  returned  from  merito¬ 
rious  service  in  the  army,  also  located  about  that  time  ou 
Union  street;  as  well  as  your  humble  servant  in  Hill’s 
building. 

What  proportion  of  influence  in  attaining  this  position 
was  derived  from  his  gentle  and  eminently  respectable 
life,  his  attainments  as  a  lawyer,  or  the  reputation  ac¬ 
quired  from  his  books,  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  The 
office,  which  was  for  life  unless  sooner  resigned,  gave  to 
him,  freed  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  practice  of  the 
law,  a  respectable  income  and  allowed  sufficient  leisure 
to  prosecute  and  accomplish  his  literary  work. 

In  1879,  he  was  seventy  years  old  and  resigned  his 
commission.  Quiet,  sedate  old  Lynn  had  vanished.  A 
modern  hustling  city  with  its  ruder  manners  and  babel  of 
tongues  had  taken  its  place.  The  mild,  scholarly,  white- 
haired  judge  found  the  atmosphere  and  concomitants  of 
the  new  style  police  court  to  be  distasteful  and  discordant, 
to  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  gentle  ways. 

He  retired  with  the  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of 
Lynn.  Thence  ou,  for  thirteen  years,  he  lived,  till 
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the  great  change  came,  a  serene  yet  busy  life.  His 
working  hours  were  devoted  to  fresh  literary  composition 
and  to  bringing  out  new  editions  of  his  History  and  Lin. 

In  1883,  being  then  seventy-three  years  old,  he  made 
the  grand  tour  abroad,  visiting  the  famous  cities  and  re¬ 
nowned  places  in  Europe,  and  extending  his  trip  to  in¬ 
teresting  levantine  points ;  to  Algiers  and  Malta  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  to  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  in  Egypt. 

It  was  an  eminently  satishictory  episode  in  his  life. 
Concerning  it  he  Avrote,"  Though  the  tour  was  undertaken 
alone — for  if  alone  one  can,  without  let  or  hinderance,  go 
how,  when  and  where  he  pleases — he  everywhere  received 
such  gratifying  civilities  as  could  only  lead  to  regrets  that 
he  had  not  earlier  in  life  thus  experimentally  learned  that, 
after  all,  men  everywhere  will,  on  the  whole,  rather 
contribute  to  make  others  happy  than  miserable.  Such 
experience  Increases  faith  in  human  nature,  and  ought  to 
diminish  self-conceit.” 

Fittingly,  many  years  ago  (1854),  the  judge  selected 
an  historic  spot  for  his  home.  Sadler’s  Rock  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  name  of  the  first  settler  in  the  locality,  and  of 
Lynn’s  first  Clerk  of  the  Writs.  Upon  the  southwestern 
slope  of  this  spur  of  porphyry,  out  of  the  adamantine  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  hill  itself,  Mr.  Newhall  erected  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  mansion  which  overhangs  the  old  town,  as  picturesque 
as  a  Norman  keep  of  feudal  England. 

Environment  counts  for  something.  Mr.  Newhall  was 
not  exempt  from  the  rule  that  they  who  love  most  sufier 
most.  He  lost,  by  early  death,  a  promising  boy,  his  only 
child.  Thence  on,  his  ambition  was  to  leave  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  worthy  portrayal  of  the  ancient  town. 

Fortunately  for  us,  he  did  not  have  to  hurry  his  work. 
Years  of  peace  and  comfort  were  granted  him  to  dwell  iu 
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that  lofty  aiirie — to  watch  the  sun  rise  over  old  High  Rock 
and  set  beyond  the  Saugus  hills,  and  observe  the  growth 
of  Lynn,  while  he  stood  at  the  case  in  his  cosy  work-room 
and  set  his  own  type,  from  which  more  than  two  thousand 
stereotyped  pages  remain  to  attest  the  character  of  the 
recreations  of  his  leisure  hours. 

How  much  of  our  civic  life  one  long  life  covers  !  Lynn 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Bay  towns,  yet  this  life  shows 
how  much  of  our  growth  has  been  in  the  present  century. 
We  have  shown  our  friend  to  have  been  the  co-worker 
and  associate  with  the  first  lawyer  who  put  out  his  shingle 
here  and  with  the  first  printer  who  set  up  his  venerable 
Ramage  press,  which,  the  judge  said,  looked  as  if  Frank¬ 
lin  might  have  worked  at  it. 

The  book  which  has  inseparably  linked  together  the 
names  of  Alonzo  Lewis  and  James  R.  Newhall,  and  has 
become  a  standard  household  necessity  with  our  people, 
is  called  the  Ilialory  of  Lynn.  It  is  a  Avork  that  bears 
testimony  to  laborious  research  on  the  part  of  its  compil¬ 
ers,  especially  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  addition  to  antiqua¬ 
rian  tastes,  had  a  quality  which  is  not  usually  allied  with 
delving  into  the  past.  Mr.  Lewis  had  the  imaginative 
organ  largely  developed,  as  the  phrenologist  would  say. 
If  he  had  written  much  history  he  might  have  indulged  in 
what  is  called  in  rhyme  poetic  license,  and  is  there  allow¬ 
able,  but  which  in  prose,  and  particularly  in  historic  com¬ 
position,  is  not  permitted. 

Except  the  introductory  descriptive  chapters,  this  work 
is  not  history  in  its  broad  sense,  that  is,  a  statement  of  the 
birth,  growth  and  progress  of  the  place,  with  philosophi¬ 
cal  inquiries  respecting  causes  and  efiects,  but  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  the  annals,  which  are  simply  the  facts  and 
events  of  each  year,  in  strict  chronological  order,  without 
observations  by  the  annalist. 
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The  historic  part  of  this  work,  whatever  its  value,  is  to 
be  credited  to  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Newhall  took  the  .AnnaZs 
up  wliere  Mr.  Lewis  left  them,  that  is,  at  the  close  of 
1843.  Thence  on,  the  work  is  wholly  by  Mr.  New¬ 
hall. 

Critics  may  say  that  the  Annals  do  not  give  a  true  per¬ 
spective  of  historic  events  or  that  things  trivial  occupy  as 
much  space  as  happenings  that  tend  to  color  and  affect  the 
future.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  our  annalist  or  any 
annalist ;  it  is  inherent  in  this  style  of  writing.  The  little 
events  occur  as  well  as  the  great  acts,  and  it  is  the  province 
of  the  annalist  to  be  the  recorder  rather  than  the  interpre¬ 
ter  or  the  prophet. 

For  this  kind  of  composition,  Mr.  Newhall  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  well  adapted.  Always  a  lover  of  the  lore  of  the 
ancient  town,  his  training  had  made  him  a  swift  typeset¬ 
ter,  an  accurate  proof-reader,  and  a  discriminating  editor. 
These  were  the  very  acquirements  that  are  essential  to 
him  who  would  patiently,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
to  year,  select  and  jot  down  the  occurrences  of  the  locality, 
and  sift  and  cull  those  things  which  somebody,  by  and 
by,  may  want  to  know  about.  Steady  as  a  clock  from 
his  very  youth,  methodical  and  painstaking  even  in  the 
smallest  details,  he  not  only  scissored  and  scrap-booked 
everything  which  his  sharp  eyes  saw,  but  he  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  index  without  which  such  a  book,  however  well 
written,  is  almost  wholly  valueless;  but  with  which  even 
the  dullest  narration  of  town  life  becomes  of  value  to  the 
student. 

In  addition  to  the  Annals,  in  the  1865  edition,  and  more 
extensively  in  the  1883  and  1890  volumes,  he  gave  many 
slight  biographical  sketches.  The  habits  and  ways  of 
those  who  walked  the  boards  of  the  stage  before  we  came 
upon  the  scenes  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  us.  What 
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he  has  clone  in  this  line  has  been  well  done  and  much  that 
he  has  recorded  in  this  vein  would  have  been  lost  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  pen  ;  that  is,  the  personal  incidents  con¬ 
cerning  many  old  worthies  could  not  now  be  gathered  by 
any  living  person.  His  own  life  covered  a  large  part  of 
this  century  and  his  retentive  memory  seized  upon  all 
that  men,  old  when  the  century  began,  had  to  relate. 

In  the  History  there  are  few  sins  of  commission.  Of 
course  there  are  some  sins  of  omission  ;  for  instance,  one 
which  was  called  to  my  attention  by  the  librarian  of  our 
public  library,  who  had  occasion  to  look  for  something 
relating  to  one  of  the  foremost  men'of  Lynn  of  his  time,  one 
whom  people  not  yet  old  can  remember,  a  man  who  held 
for  twenty  odd  years’what  was  then  the  most  conspicuous 
public  office — that  of  postmaster.  Of  Deacon  Jonathan 
Bacheller  not  a  word  appears,  save  as  one  in  the  list  of 
officers,  in  either  edition. 

Exceptions,  however,  only  prove  the  rule.  Mr.  New- 
hall’s  execution  of  his  task  is  a  creditable  performance, 
but  it  is  not  a  remarkable  one.  Somebody  else  might 
have  had  the  plodding  industry  and  literary  taste  and 
have  done  as  well. 

Upon  the  writing  of  that  book,  Mr.  Newhall  could  not 
have  obtained  the  pedestal  which  he  will  in  future  occupy 
with  students  and  scholars.  Mr.  Newhall’s  literary  fame 
will  be  always  secure.  He  wrote  one  book  which  will 
forever  be  a  classic  in  New  England  bibliography. 

Lin  or  Jewels  of  the  Third  Plantation,  by  Ohadiah  Old- 
path,  is  a  book,  which,  as  we  get  away  from  the  ways, 
habits  and  speech  of  the  period  which  it  depicts,  will 
steadily  gain  in  value. 

In  the  second  edition,  the  author  acknowledges  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  was  received 
and  states,  that  one  of  the  most  flattering  expressions  con- 
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cerning  it  came  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  Quaker  preacher, 
who,  taking  him  hy  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "I  must  tell  thee 
tliat  I’ve  both  laughed  and  cried  over  thy  hook.”  And 
then  he  naively  adds  that  he  was,  nevertlieless,  led  to  fear 
that  the  scope  and  purpose  were  not  in  all  cases  fully  un¬ 
derstood. 

That  scope  and  purpose  he  throws  light  upon  in  these 
words :  "By  a  strict  adherence  to  barren  facts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  people,  much  of  the  true  spirit  may  remain  un¬ 
developed.  Traditions  and  inferential  elucidations  often 
form  a  most  valuable  backing  for  the  mirror  that  is  to  re¬ 
flect  a  given  period ;  and  those  may  not  find  place  in  a 
stately  history.  'While  it  is  not  claimed  that  direct  au¬ 
thority  can  be  referred  to  for  every  statement  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  claimed  that  the  whole  is  as  truly  illustrative  of  the 
people  and  their  doings  in  those  good  old  times,  of  their 
walks  and  their  ways,  as  if  evei’y  page  were  disfigured  by 
reference  to  authorities.  And  by  the  same  token,  while 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  a  somewhat  circumscribed  vicinage, 
though  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  diversified  in  all 
New  England,  it  is  yet  true  that  most  extensive  fields  of 
historic  interest  are  held  in  survey.” 

As  to  the  contemporary  standing  of  this  book,  I  desire 
to  call  a  witness,  first  qualifying  him  as  an  export:  Name, 
William  Whiting;  A.B.,  Harvard,  1833  ;  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Massachusetts  and  of  U.  S.  Courts,  1838  ;  Presi¬ 
dential  Elector,  1808;  LL.D.,  1872;  Representative  of 
3d  Mass.  District  in  43d  Congress ;  Honorary  Member 
of  Historical  Societies  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Florida 
and  AVisconsin  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  etc. ;  President 
of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society ;  So¬ 
licitor  of  the  War  Department  at  AVashington,  during  the 
AA’ar  of  the  Rebellion,  and  author  of  an  important  work 
called  The  War  Powers  of  the  President. 
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Mr.  Whitin,"  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Samuel  Whit¬ 
ing,  the  first  minister  of  Lynn.  As  a  labor  of  love  he 
wrote  and  printed,  not  published,  an  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
haustive  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  D.D.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  St.  John,  with  references  to  some  of 
their  English  ancestors  and  American  descendants. 

Mr.  Whiting  fortified  his  statements,  like  careful  his¬ 
torians  and  pleaders,  by  numerous  citations  fi'om  compe¬ 
tent  authorities,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Records,  the 
Histories  of  Hutchinson,  Minot,  Bancroft,  Drake,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Palfrey,  Barry  and  Hubbard,  Lewis’s  Lynu,  Wiu- 
throp’s  Journal,  Edward  Johnson’s  Wonder  Working 
Providence,  Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary,  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  Democracy  in  America,  Cotton  Mather’s Magnalia, 
Upham’s  Witchcraft  and  all  the  standard  writers  upon 
New  England  life ;  but  his  favorite  and  most  quoted  illus¬ 
trations  are  from  the  Journal  of  Obadiah  Turner. 

This  famous  Journal  is  a  part  of  the  contents  of  Lin. 
It  is  such  a  vivid  picture,  so  mirror-like  in  its  representa¬ 
tion  of  eai'ly  colonial  life,  so  true  in  its  terse,  idiomatic, 
provincial  English  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  impressed 
the  profound  lawyer  and  historic-genealogical  scholar  with 
its  power  and  reliability. 

Mr.  Whiting  also  gives  entries  from  the  Journal  of 
Thomas  Newhall.  This  Journal,  like  the  other,  singularly 
realistic  and  fascinating  to  students  of  the  olden  days,  is 
a  part  of  Lin.  Mr.  Whiting  quotes  entire  several  pages 
from  what  he  truly  styles  "the  invaluable  Journal’’  of  Mr. 
Turner,  his  ancestor’s  parishioner. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  not  the  only  witness  who  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  testified  to  the  exquisite  literary  art,  this  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  old  planters.  Many 
learned  inen  have  asked  where  Mr.  Newhall  found  these 
yellow,  time-staiued  life  stories  of  the  olden  time. 

In  the  England  of  George  the  Third,  there  lived  a  boy 
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named  Thomas  Chatterton,  who  devoted  all  his  time  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and  obsolete 
language.  He  produced  some  wonderful  fabrications 
which  purported  to  be  transcripts  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Rowleian  poetry  of  this  prodigy  of  letters 
deceived  men  of  literary  pretensions,  such  as  the  virtuoso, 
Horace  Walpole.  Like  Chatterton,  Mr.  Newhall  made  a 
fac-simile  reproduction  of  an  earlier  day  and  the  learned 
were  in  each  case  deceived  as  to  the  origin.  There  the 
resemblance  ceases,  for  Chatterton  studied  to  deceive, 
while  Mr.  Newhall  simply  desired  a  medium  through 
which  to  represent  the  age  which  he  essayed  to  reproduce. 

It  is  said  that  some  men  only  become  eloquent  when 
the  pen  comes  in  contact  with  the  white  paper.  Of  Mr. 
Newhall,  we  should  say,  that  his  genius  found  fullest  play 
when  he  stood  stick  in  hand  before  his  case  and,  to  the 
music  of  the  clicking  types,  without  the  intervention  of 
pen  or  paper,  composed,  in  a  double  sense ;  that  is,  a 
large  portion  of  his  work  was  never  written,  but  was 
transferred  from  his  brain  through  his  nervous  fingers  and 
the  type  to  the  printer’s  form. 

Thus,  it  happened  that  these  famous  journals  never  ex¬ 
isted  on  mouldy  paper,  nor  even  on  the  paper  of  his  time, 
but  were  simply  figments  of  his  intellect.  The  alleged 
journals  were  only  the  key  with  which  he  introduced  his 
readers  to  the  society  of  the  elders.  The  journals,  bright 
and  captivating  as  they  are,  form  but  a  part  of  this  work, 
which  appears  to  me  to  stand  the  best  chance  of  any  liter¬ 
ary  production  of  Lynn  authors  to  endure  the  test  of  time. 

The  sketches,  besides  their  pithy  style,  have  a  quaint 
flavor  of  the  soil.  The  rout  of  Hector  McIntyre  in  his 
battle  with  the  phoca  was  not  better  depicted  by  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  than  the  inglorious  discomfiture  of 
Parson  Shepard’s  eeling  expedition  on  the  Saugus  River. 
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The  Judge  was  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  has  otherwise 
spoken  fair  words  of  onr  Puritan  divines,  so  we  pardon 
him  for  inserting  the  incident  that  insinuates  that  our 
lighting  parson  was  only  human  after  all. 

"And  the  Dame  will  likewise  make  ready  for  us  a  bite 
of  something  wherel)y  to  stay  our  stomachs.  And  if  you 
have  a  mind,  Samuel,  you  may  bring  along  yonr  little  red 
keg,  for  mine  hath  sacrament  wine  in  it,  and  I  will  put  a 
little  something  in  ye  same  to  warm  our  stomachs  withal. 
For  it  is  best,  Samuel,  sayd  he,  giving  his  eye  a  little 
turn,  '  to  go  prepared  to  meet  mishaps.”  ’ 

The  veracious  chronicles  of  "the  late  Diedrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker”  have  charmed  generations  of  readers,  but  as  life¬ 
like  as  his  Dutch  farmers  or  as  grotesque  as  his  Connecti¬ 
cut  pedagogue,  Ichabod  Crane,  are  01)adiah  Oldpath’s 
scenes  of  the  scalping  of  Mr.  Laighton  in  Lynn  Woods  or 
the  wonderful  cure  of  Aaron  Rhodes  by  the  mysterious 
explosion  of  Dr.  Tyndale’s  cue. 

There  is  a  vein,  too,  of  pathos  in  the  touching  story  of 
Verna  Humphrey  that  is  none  the  less  pure  because  it  lacks 
the  weirdness  of  Hawthorne’s  Hester  Prynne  to  which  it 
is  a  kindred  spirit  from  shadeland. 

In  claiming  for  this  work  the  prospect  of  a  longer  hold 
upon  the  memory  of  men  than  any  other,  I  do  not  forget 
that  Lynn  never  had  a  paucity  of  writers.  Of  the  men 
who  have  passed  on  within  our  own  time,  we  recall  the 
"Whig  pen  and  the  graceful  verse  of  Josiah  F.  Kimball; 
the  trenchant  force  of  the  scholarly  Lewis  Josselyn  ;  the 
caustic  and  diversified  manner  of  the  late  Cyrus  M.  Tracy. 
Nor  do  I  forget  one  yet  living,  though  not  now  with  us, 
that  ready  wiiter  who  was  ever  a  leader  in  Lynn’s  i)rogres3 
— Peter  L.  Cox — and  many'  others  whom  I  may^  not  name. 

These  men,  however,  wrote  for  bread  and  butter — their 
themes  were  of  to-day'.  Their  work  was  bright  and  reail- 
able  when  published,  but  the  most  sparkling  leading  edi- 
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torials  find  the  coininoii  fate  of  newspaper  work — tlie  cold 
toiiil)  of  the  public  lil)rary. 

The  author  of  Lin  wrote  at  his  leisure  iu  the  seclusion 
of  his  closet  from  the  past,  over  the  present,  for  the  future. 

To  have  held  honorable  positions  with  credit  to  the 
people  and  to  himself  in  his  native  town  is  much,  but  to 
have  written  books  that  will  entertain  and  instruct  our 
children’s  children  will  give  him  more  enduring  fame  than 
the  loudest  plaudits  that  contemporaries  could  shower  up¬ 
on  him,  or  any  man,  for  any  achievements  that  are  of  to¬ 
day  only. 

He  wrought  well  what  he  undertook.  To  him  we  may 
well  apply  Lowell’s  lines  of  the  poise  of  the  modest  man  : 

“  Ah !  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is  in  poise, 

That  he  goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far  enough, 

And  tliat  all  heyoncl  that  is  just  bother  and  stnil', 

No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood ; 

His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit  to  be  good ; 

Tis  the  modest  man  ripens,  ’tis  he  that  achieves. 

Just  what’s  needed  of  sunshine  and  shade  he  I'eceives; 

Grapes,  to  mellow,  recjuire  the  cool  dark  of  their  leaves.” 


"  A  roll  of  Capt.  Cniel)  Lowe’s  eoiiipaiiy  Itclouj'ing  to 
Danvers,  wli(»  niarehed  on  the  lih*'  of  April  last,  aufainst 
the  Hritish  Troops.” 

Calel)  Lowe,  Capt. 
f^zekiel  Marsh  jr.,  Lieut. 

John  Do(l<re,  2"^  Lieut. 
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